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There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than , 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


THE OLD-TIME EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Constipation, Errors in Diet— 
Eating or Drinking, 
Thirst, Giddiness, 
Rheumatic or 
Gouty Poison. 


Feverish 

Cold with High 
Temperature and 

Quick Pulse, and 

CAUTION. Feverish Conditions gene- 


Examine the Cap- 
sule and see that it 
is marked ENOS 
‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have the 
sincerest form of fiattery 
—IMITATION. 


rally. It proves beneficial in 
the early stages of Diarrhea. 


IT IS MOST VALUABLE TO TRAVELLERS, 
ESPECIALLY IN HOT COUNTRIES. 


|| JOHN E. 


will sell them at the following very low prices— 


Before 24th April. £3'1 M.LA.E., 


3 
From 25tb April to 5rd May 3100 
4th May torcth ,, ane 350 
1100 


These eggs will be found most reliable, and will hatch out about 76, H ESLINGTON ROAD, YORK. 
85 to 95 per cent. They are from healthy unrelated birds, chiefly 
black-necked breed. They are produced on this Manor of over 
1,000 — from birds kept in their ip aoe —— in large — 4 
pens, each pen covering several acres of ground, some of the ra i 5 
enclosures b«ing partly wood and partly gr ss land. The birds New and Second-hand Cars examined 
are only kept in them for a few months in the year, consequently ‘“ 
the ground is periec:ly sweet, and the eggs produced in this way Reports and Valuations ma-.. 
and strong, healthy chicks. They are 
consider tter, fresher, and more reliable than wild ones. s 

“F, W.” HIGHLEY MANOR, BALCOMBE, SUSSEX. Expert Evidence. 


Mount Vernon Hospital for Consumptio 
and DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
HAMPSTEAD and NORTHWOOD. 
Chairman -HENRY STEDALL, Esq. 
The Committee of Management most earnestly plead for greater financial support to enable them to maintaiz 
the Hospitals at Hampstead and Northwood. 


Until the present habilities of the Hospital are liquidated, it will not be possible to open more than the presen 
number of Beds. £18,000 required annually. 


£1,000 will Endow a Bed. £500 will Endow a Cot. 


Bankers—Messrs. HOARE, 37, Fleet Street, E.C. Cheques may be sent to— 
Offices—7, Fitzroy Square, W. WILLIAM J. MORTON, Secretary. 
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YEARLING FILLIES AT SOUTHCOURT 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


The Badminton Magazine 


“THE COLOURS” 


IV.—MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD 
Dark blue, yellow cap 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Ir is the simplest truth to say that no colours have ever been more 
popular and respected than those of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, for 
none have ever been carried more purely in the interests of all that 
is best in the sport. Good and bad luck have attended him asa 
matter of course; the good has been welcome to lovers of the Turf 
of all classes, and friendly sympathy has followed the bad. On the 
whole the fortunes of the dark blue and yellow cap have been rather 
good than otherwise, without being extraordinarily good, considering 
the scale upon which their owner has raced. Most of the great 
events have fallen to him, with the exception of the two classic fillies’ 
races and the Ascot Cup; but of course one owner cannot win every- 
thing, and his record includes two Derbies—if we include that of 
Sir Bevys in 1879—a couple of Two Thousands, a St. Leger, and 
all three of the Ten Thousand Pound races: the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes, the Eclipse, and the Jockey Club Stakes. The most 
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valuable of two-year-old races, the National Breeders’ Foal Stakes 
at Sandown, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild has hitherto missed, but 
his name is written among the lists of winners of nearly all the 
others, and there is no saying what the future has in store, seeing 
that Ashby, who is in charge of the horses in the Vale of Aylesbury, 
and is incidentally a qualified veterinary surgeon and a master of his 
art, has something like a hundred mares under his care; though in 
the matter of breeding bloodstock it need hardly be said that their 
owner, with his long and intimate experience and singularly shrewd 
perception, requires little advice. 

The Rothschild racing stable may be said to have come into 
existence by accident. Years ago, in the forties, there was a 


ASCUTT HOUSE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


personality known as Fitzwilliam ’’ Oldacre. His name was not 
Fitzwilliam, but he had been huntsman to Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
hounds before establishing himself as a saddler in Park Street. 
Amongst his customers was the then Lord Westminster, who owed 
Oldacre some money, and in lieu of the amount gave him a mare 
called Evening Star. She was put into training and had an undis- 
tinguished career, never winning a race. The late Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s father, acquired possession 
of her and sent her to a horse called Kremlin. The produce was a 
filly: who, ran junnamed at a race-meeting to which the Baron was 
accompanied by the Mr. Disraeli of those days, who utilised the 
material he picked up in his novel “ Sidonia,” upon which he was 
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then engaged. The Baron asked his imaginative companion to 
suggest a name for the filly; and Mr. Disraeli, not peculiarly 
inspired, but sufficiently equal to the occasion, called her Daughter 
of the Star. Daughter of the Star became the dam of Hippia by 
King Tom, who won the Oaks of 1867; Hippia was in turn the dam 
of Nellie, from whom came Lady Loverule, the dam of St. Amant. 
Baron Lionel was interested in breeding, but did not care to race, 
and in the characteristically generous fashion which has always 
marked the family, handed over his young thoroughbred stock to his 
brother, Baron Meyer, who trained and ran them. 

Daughter of the Star was one of the two mares from whom 
many of the best of the horses now carrying the colours descended. 


THEIR FIRST LESSONS AT SOUTHCOURT 
(Photograph by W, A. Rouch) 


The other was a mare called Emerald. Years ago it was the custom 
at New Court to dine at four o’clock in the afternoon, and after dinner 
there was an interval before post-time necessitated a return to 
business. One evening this interval was passed in getting up a 
lottery for an emerald, which fell to Baron Lionel. He had no 
particular use for the gem, and consequently sold it, investing the 
money in the purchase of a mare whom he named Emerald as a 
memorial of his luck ; and she became the dam of Mentmore Lass, 
from whom descended Zephyr, the dam by Parmesan of Favonius, 
who won the Derby of 1871, in the days when ‘‘ Follow the Baron ” 
was a standard piece of valuable advice ; for in this year, besides the 
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Derby, the Baron took the One Thousand, Oaks, and Leger with 
Hannah, not to mention all sorts of other races. 

There is not space, however, to dwell upon the fortunes of other 
nembers of the Rothschild family. Mr. Leopold may be said to 
have started in 1879, being concerned with the greatest of all 
victories—the Derby; though Sir Bevys, who ran in the name of 
““Mr. Acton,” was not precisely his own property. There is an 
idea that this son of Favonius was an indifferent specimen of a Derby 
winner, and in fact he was nota brilliant one, though he beat a 
larger field than, with a single exception, has gone to the post for 


ST. FRUSQUIN 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey) 


more than forty years. Nevertheless he must have been distinctly 
useful. As a two-year-old he won only once in four attempts, and 
that a Selling Sweepstakes, in which, however, he was not entered 
to be sold; nor, it may be remarked, was The Abbot of St. Mary’s or 
Lucetta, both of whom won afterwards, the filly carrying off the 
Cambridgeshire a couple of years later. In a way this was not Sir 
Bevys’s principal achievement. He ran, ridden by Glover, in the 
Ditch Mile Nursery at the Second October Meeting, giving 2 lb. to 
the winner, Out of Bounds, who beat him a head with Fordham on 
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his back ; and the performance so greatly impressed the great jockey 
that, when he returned to the Birdcage, looking at Sir Bevys he 
remarked, ‘‘ That colt will win the Derby!” 

The horses were trained by Hayhoe, who had been head man to 
John Scott; and next year Sir Bevys was tried on the Good Friday, 
much against Hayhoe’s inclination, for he declared no good luck 
would come of a trial brought off on that day. The others in the 
gallop were Thornfield, Gunnersbury—a son of Hermit and Hippia, 
and so bred as it is said a racehorse should be, the produce of a 
Derby and an Oaks winner—and Squirrel. Gunnersbury broke a 
blood vessel, something happened to one of the others, and it was 
generally agreed that the gallop could not be depended upon; so 
another trial was arranged with Sir Bevys, Squirrel, and two horses 
belonging to Lord Hartington, whose stable was then managed by 
the late Lord Westmorland. Sir Bevys won, the two of Lord 
Hartington’s being beaten so far that Lord Westmorland declared 
that this gallop must be wrong also. Hayhoe, however, was pre- 
pared to accept it. Squirrel had been beaten half a length at 
Chester by The Abbot of St. Mary’s, and it appeared that St. Bevys 
was some 16 or 38]b. better than Squirrel, which seemed good 
enough to give him, at any rate, a great chance at Epsom in what 
was known to be a moderate year. The weather was very wet on 
and before the Derby Day; and Fordham, always careful in his choice 
of the best ground, came round on the right where the going was 
firmer, the result being that he beat Palmbearer by three parts of 
a length, with Lord Rosebery’s Visconti a length behind, third. 

The first animal to win in Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s name 
was a chestnut filly called Fashion, a daughter of Favonius and of a 
sister to Elegance by the horse who used to be called the ‘‘ Beauti- 
ful Ely.” The dam of Fashion had belonged to a man named Lant 
who was accustomed to send his mares to Mentmore. Fashion and 
Cipolata, a daughter of Macaroni and Duckling, were born there; 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild took the former and Lord Rosebery the 
latter, Cipolata turning out a particularly useful animal, winning 
four of her six races as a two-year-old to begin with. 

Bearers of the dark blue, yellow cap, have been so numerous 
that any attempt to discuss them in detail would fill the magazine 
several times over, and it is necessary therefore to confine this sketch 
to those who have been chiefly famous. The best horse Mr. Leo- 
pold de Rothschild has ever owned is doubtless St. Frusquin, the 
brilliant son of St. Simon and Isabel, whose successful career on the 
Turf is being followed up bya no less successful one at the stud. 
Great things as St. Frusquin did, it is doubtful whether he was ever 
seen at what should have been his best ; for he was continually lame, 
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unsoundness interfered with his work, and it may almost be said 
that he could never be thoroughly trained. 

He made his first appearance at Kempton Park in the Royal 
Two-year-old Plate of £3,155, and won bya neck from his stable 
companion Gulistan, who was, however, giving him a couple of 
pounds. This was a decidedly useful horse and had won his two 
previous races. Going on to Sandown, St. Frusquin took the 
Sandringham Gold Cup of £2,085; with odds of 75 to 20 on him he 
won the Chesterfield, and then met with his first reverse, failing by 
half a length to give Teufel 12 1b. in the Imperial Produce Stakes at 
Kempton Park; but he won the Middle Park Plate by half a length 


PALACE HOUSE—MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD’S RESIDENCE AT NEWMARKET 
(Photograph by Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


from the Duke of Westminster’s Omladina—no small achievement, 
for Omladina had not been beaten and had taken the Champagne as 
one of her three races. In the Middle Park Persimmon, who had 
won the Coventry Stakes at Ascot and the Richmond at Goodwood, 
was five lengths behind Omladina; but though he started favourite 
at 2 to 1, it is understood that he was not himself. St. Frusquin 
wound up his season by an easy victory in the Dewhurst, having to 
his credit five stakes worth £9,622. 

As a three-year-old he started with the Column Produce Stakes 
at the Newmarket Craven, and what was thought of his Two Thou- 
sand Guineas chance is shown by the betting: 100 to 12 on 
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St. Frusquin, 100 to 6 Labrador, 25 to 1 others. Hewon in a canter 
from Love Wisely. Then came the memorable Derby, one of the 
most exciting in the history of the great race. It was reckoned a 
good thing for him, in a great measure because Persimmon had not 
been producible before that year; 13 to 8 was laid on St. Frusquin, 
5 to 1 against the Royal colt, and those who saw the finish will 
never forget it. Watts on Persimmon, the bigger and stronger 
jockey, had a natural advantage over T. Loates, who, good as he 
was, could ride a very few pounds over 7st. Strength must have 
affected the result, and Persimmon got home bya neck. One 
consequence of this was to add increased interest to the Princess of 
Wales’s Stakes a month later, and here it was naturally thought that 
St. Frusquin, with a 3]b. pull in the weights, would beat his Epsom 
conqueror. The Duke of Westminster’s highly-tried Regret, who 
had won the only engagement for which he ran as a two-year-old, 
and had not been out previously as a three, started favourite at 
7 to 4, carrying 8st. 7]lb., St. Frusquin, gst. 2lb., being at 5 to 2; 
Persimmon, gst. 5]b., at 4to 1; and the Derby running may be said 
to have been perfectly vindicated, St. Frusquin winning half a length 
from Persimmon. Regret was third, half a length behind. St. Frus- 
quin was brought out again for the Eclipse Stakes, which he won 
from Regret, giving him rolb., and argument became rife as to what 
would happen in the St. Leger, both St. Frusquin and Persimmon 
having keen adherents. 

But the point was never to be solved. The lameness from 
which St. Frusquin had always suffered more or less developed to 
such an extent that he had to be taken out of training, and he never 
ran again. He had added £23,343 to his score, the two nominal 
ten-thousand-pound races having both been worth over £9,000. His 
great rival, as all the world knows, died last year; but St. Frusquin 
is fit and well, and the list of his sons and daughters who add to 
his reputation continues to increase. Those who have won classic 
races include St. Amant, Quintessence, and Flair; others scarcely 
less distinguished are Rhodora and Lesbia; Flotsam is another who 
must not be forgotten, and the record of those who just miss inclu- 
sion in the very first class is a long one. The result of the year 1896 
was to place Mr. Leopold de Rothschild first of the winning owners 
with £46,766 to his credit, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales being 
second with close on £20,000 less; and it may be remarked that 
Mr. de Rothschild had also been at the head the previous year, 
though with a much smaller amount—£20,749 this time sufficing to 
place him there. 

While St. Frusquin was thus doing great things, a two-year-old 
filly from the stable was making a name for herself. This was 
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Goletta, a daughter of Galopin and Biserta. She came out in the 
May Plate at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting, and starting 
favourite won by half a length from Mr. Wallace Johnstone's 
Stewarton. It was sufficient, but not remarkably promising, as 
Stewarton was a long remove from a good colt ; but when Goletta 
reappeared at Manchester odds of 3 to 1 were laid on her and duly 
landed, and her next performance was decidedly a good one, for in 
the Coventry Stakes she beat Eager a couple of lengths, Mr. Fairie’s 
good colt having won the Royal Two-year-old Plate at Kempton 
from Chelandry, and another race, after running third for the 
Brocklesby to Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s Jest. Goletta and 


THE NEW YARD, PALACE HOUSE, NEWMARKET 
(Photograph by Clarence Haile)) 


Eager met in the Chesterfield, the filly winning a head, a narrow 
margin considering that odds of 7 to 2 were laid on her; and it is a 
remarkable fact to be noted that whenever Goletta met Eager she 
invariably beat him, though on collateral running it was easy to 
make out Mr. Fairie’s colt the better. At Goodwood Velasquez 
disposed of the bearer of the blue jacket; but she came across Eager 
again in the Rous Memorial at the First October Meeting, and 
beat him a head. She won the Clearwell with 7 to 2 on her, 
failed to give Oakdene 8 1b. and sex in the Criterion, though she 
only lost by a short head, and she was no nearer than fourth to 
Vesuvian, giving him, however, 5 lb. and sex, in the Dewhurst. 
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Goletta’s half-dozen races were cf the value of within some thirty 
pounds of £5,000. 

There is always the question whether a three-year-old filly has 
retained her form. Goletta answered it in the affirmative by winning 
the Biennial at the Newmarket Craven; but in the One Thousand 
she was beaten by Chelandry and Galicia, the dam of Bayardo and 
Lemberg; and she ran moderately in the Oaks, winning the Coro- 
nation at Ascot, however, and the St. George’s Stakes at Liverpool. 
The filly’s principal achievement was as a four-year-old. She had 
started at Ascot and run a dead-heat with Laughing Girl, to whom 
she was giving 10 lb., winning the run-off though odds were laid on 
_the other. There seemed no particular reason why she should take 
the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, meeting Velasquez at weight for 
sex and giving 61lb. to Chelandry; nor was there much hope felt, 
100 to 8 being laid against her, while Velasquez was backed at the 
merest shade of odds. But Goletta won by a couple of lengths 
from Dieudonné, the American St. Cloud II finishing in front of 
Lord Rosebery’s colt. A natural consequence of this was the 
favouritism of Goletta for the ensuing Eclipse. She started at 
5 to 4, and by all calculations ought to have beaten Velasquez; but 
calculations with regard to racing are, however obviously they may 
seem to be based, apt to turn out wrong. Velasquez won by three 
lengths from the Duke of Westminster’s Batt, Goletta behind. She 
did no better—worse indeed—in the Jockey Club Stakes, in which 
that year Cyllene, Velasquez, and Chelandry filled the first three 
places; then she had a turn at a handicap—the Cesarewitch—which 
fell to Chaleureux, Goletta a long way behind, giving the winner, 
however, 12lb.; and she was only out once more, to be beaten with 
gst.in the Liverpool Cup. A few years ago a special list used to be 
published of distinguished horses who had won £20,000 in stakes. 
Goletta would not have gained inclusion, but she would have missed 
it by no more than sixty-five sovereigns. 

A contemporary of this mare was a neat little chestnut filly 
called Jest, a daughter of Juggler and Merry Lassie. I do not 
suppose there were any of the elements of greatness about Jest, but 
she had been well tried before the Brocklesby Stakes, started at 4 to 
1—a slightly better favourite than Eager, g to 2—and she won the 
race by half a length from Princess Anne, with Eager, three lengths 
off, third. Jest was one of the small and early, so far as I remember 
her, and it was naturally considered advisable to let her win while 
she could. She carried off a little race at Warwick, was second for 
the Hyde Park Plate at Epsom, giving the winner, Fortalice, 7 lb., 
slipping down the hill at Epsom in front with 7 to 4 on her; won a 
race at Brighton on the Wednesday, and frightened all the others 
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away on the Thursday; for Epsom and Brighton were ideal 
courses for such a speedy little filly. She was kept for the next 
Brighton Meeting following Goodwood, failed by a head to give 1 st. 
to Chicotin, and next day started for the Rottingdean Plate with 
odds of 7 to 4 on her. Coming down the hill she slipped, broke her 
leg, and had to be destroyed. 

In 1899, though Mr. de Rothschild had no horse that par- 
ticularly stood out, he had a considerable number who ran well. 
No fewer than twenty-eight races fell to the colours, their value 
amounting to £11,444, which represents a decidedly satisfactory 


MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD AT ASCOT WITH HIS TRAINER WATSON, AND JOCKEY MADDEN 
(Photograph by Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


but not a particularly successful year. No one has ever been 
able to guess why in some seasons a stable is in great form and 
keeps on carrying off races in all directions, whereas in the next 
year, with no illness in the breeding or training establishments, and 
everything apparently going on as well as it can do, there is a 
melancholy falling off. Mr. Leopold de Rothschild himself makes 
no attempt to explain this, and can only wonder why it should be. 
Naturally one does not expect a St. Frusquin every year, and 
Golettas are far from common products. In the way of great races 
the fortunes of the stable declined after 1898, when the owner again 
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headed the list of winning owners with £30,267. In 1go1, however, 
classic honours were again awaiting the colours. A brown son of 
Florizel II and Rosalie, Doricles by name, had appeared at Ascot as 
a two-year-old, not much fancied, and had run third for a Triennial, 
beaten a head and three lengths by Veles and Lord Melton, the 
latter, ridden by Sloan, starting a hot favourite at 2 to I on. 
Nothing could have been plainer than that when Veles and Doricles 
met in the July Stakes—necessarily at even weights—Veles must 
beat Mr. de Rothschild’s colt. In the Triennial Veles had been 
giving 5 lb. and there was rather over three lengths to account for 
besides, which certainly meant 71b. or 8lb. more. As a matter of 
fact at Newmarket there were two better favourites than either— 
Good Morning and Bay Melton, 7 to 4 and g to 4. The odds 
against Veles and Doricles, 5 to 2 and 10 to 1, scarcely seemed to 
represent the true state of the case. Nevertheless, they ran a dead 
heat. The stakes were divided, and Doricles was not seen again 
that year. So far as could be made out he appeared to miss a place 
in the front rank. 

He and Veles met again in the Two Thousand—Veles 7 to 2, 
Doricles 4 to 1—and the bearer of the blue jacket at any rate beat 
the other ; Doricles was second, Veles fourth; but by an amazing 
fluke which has never been explained, the moderate Handicapper, 
starting at 100 to 3, won by a couple of lengths. Doricles was 
constantly running well without winning. William the Third beat 
him a head for the Newmarket Stakes; Volodyovski, William the 
Third, and others beat him in the Derby; he was second to 
Fortunatus for the St. George’s Stakes at Liverpool, after which he 
again got his head in front for the Brighton Cup and once more at 
Derby for a Foal Stakes. It could be demonstrated on paper that 
in the Leger he had not the least chance of beating Volodyovski, 
favourite at slight odds on, Fortunatus, and, indeed, several others ; 
yet with 4o to 1 against him he got home by a neck from the Derby 
winner. The student of Turf affairs will see how constantly the 
demonstrably impossible persists in happening. 

While Doricles was winning, a foal was running about who 
was destined to add hugely to the fame of the stable. His successes 
were peculiarly welcome for the reason that he was so emphatically 
Rothschild-bred, a son of St. Frusquin and of Lady Loverule, the 
mare mentioned some pages back. This was St. Amant, a horse 
with a will of his own and the reverse of a placid temper, but a dis- 
tinctly good animal. He came out in the Coventry Stakes at Ascot, 
which he won by two lengths, followed on with the Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes at Goodwood, and then started for the Champagne, in 
which, however, he had the misfortune to meet Pretty Polly. So 
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highly was St. Amant regarded that he was backed at 6 to 4 even in 
the face of Major Eustace Loder’s filly, against whom 11 to I0 was 
laid ; and he met her again in the Middle Park Plate, when she beat 
him easily by three lengths. His first outing as a three-year-old 
was in the nature of a little tragedy, for odds of 7 to 2 were laid on 
him in the Newmarket Biennial, which has been so curiously fatal 
to favourites on many occasions, and he was beaten by His 
Majesty, in receipt of 12]b., an expensive victory for some of the 
winner’s friends, as on the strength of this they backed him 
repeatedly in the ten races which he subsequently ran that year, and 
in which he was invariably beaten. 

St. Amant started favourite for the Two Thousand, which he 


THE DERBY, 1904 —MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD LEADING ST. AMANT IN TO SCALE 
(Photograph by Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


won from John of Gaunt, on whom, however, Mr. George Thursby 
did not get off, an assertion which seems to be borne out by the 
Newmarket Stakes; for here John of Gaunt beat St. Amant four 
lengths, the latter starting at g to 4 on, John in his turn being beaten 
a head by Henry the First, Madden on the winner having confessedly, 
as the phrase goes, caught Mr. George Thursby napping. This 
was the year of the ‘‘ Thunder-storm Derby,” when torrents of rain, 
vivid flashes of lightning, and deafening clashes overhead frightened 
some of the horses out of their wits, as their riders declared. 
Mr. George Thursby has told me that John of Gaunt would not 
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gallop at all, and it is said that the French favourite, Gouvernant, 
was equally affected. Hooded and blinkered as St. Amant was, the 
elemental tumult disturbed him less than it did the others, if indeed 
it disturbed him at all, and he won decisively by three lengths. 

I think it was soon after this that he savaged his boy, indeed every. 
one in the stable was afraid of him. When out at work he would go 
like a steam engine one day and not at all the next. It is no wonder 
that he should have been the last of the half-dozen in Pretty Polly's 
Leger, or indeed that he never won another race during the year. 
His Newmarket trainer was doubtless heartily tired of him, and 
vastly relieved when Mr. Leopold de Rothschild thought of sending 
the colt to his old jockey Tom Cannon at Stockbridge, to see 
whether he could be tamed. Tom Cannon sedulously devoted him- 
self to the problem. It was not till the October of his four-year-old 
career that St. Amant could be produced, for the Jockey Club 
Stakes, when it was found that the Stockbridge treatment had been 
effectual, and the colt won from the three-year-old Polymelus, 
starting at 100 to 7, the favourite, Gouvernant, 11 to 8 on, being 
one of the last two of the half-dozen. St. Amant is now at the stud, 
and it can hardly be said he has regained his temper, as he never 
had a good one when in training; he has, however, developed an 
entirely new disposition and is now perfectly tractable and amiable. 
It is curious, but by no means unexampled, that when St. Amant was 
galloped before the Derby the Newmarket touts with one accord 
declared his performance to have been most unsatisfactory. Hayhoe, 
on the other hand, was perfectly satisfied. The achievements of 
St. Amant as a three-year-old sufficed to place Mr. Rothschild third 
on the list of winning owners. The colt’s winnings amounted 
in all to £23,038. 

The subject expands to such an extent that many names must 
be omitted. Trident, Jaquemart, Nellie, Hamako, are a few about 
whom there would be not a little to say if space permitted; but 
Radium cannot be left out, as this son of Bend Or and Taia is very 
likely destined brilliantly to carry on at the stud the line of Don- 
caster, Stockwell, and The Baron. Not much was thought of Radium 
as a two-year-oldin 1905. He ran indifferently inthe Khedive Plate 
at the Newmarket July, and at Goodwood a moderate animal called 
Light of Day, giving him 7 1b., was backed at 3 to 1 on, and won; 
but Radium stayed, and with 7st. 11]b. on his back beat eighteen 
others in the Prince of Wales's Nursery at Doncaster. As a three- 
year-old he began early, in the Union Jack Stakes at Liverpool, 
third to Beppo and Bridge of Canny, beaten half a length and two 
lengths, but giving both 7 lb. Starting favourite for the Newmarket 
Biennial he was beaten out of a place, and finished_ behind Sarcelle 
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and Picton in the Chippenham Plate at the Second Spring. His 
only other appearance as a three-year-old was in the remarkable 
Derby—remarkable because, at the time, the field was set down as 
moderate, to say the best of it, whereas it contained an exceptional 
number of horses who may well be described as distinctly good. 
Spearmint won from Picton and Troutbeck, Radium fourth, with 
Malua, Beppo, Gorgos, Plum Tree, Black Arrow, the French 
Storm, Sancy, The White Knight, Sarcelle, and Lally behind. 

As a four-year-old Radium showed what was in him. His 
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opening at Kempton, indeed, was modest, but at the Newmarket 
Craven he won the Biennial from Troutbeck, 11 to 8 on, Radium 
being in receipt of rst., but apparently having almost as much in 
hand of the Leger winner. Bridge of Canny beat him in the Great 
Yorkshire Handicap; as did Velocity, Bridge of Canny again, and 
The White Knight in the Doncaster Cup; but the great thing 
about Radium is that he constantly improved. He won the Rous 
Stakes, and though there was little against him in that race it was 
creditable to win the Rutland Handicap with gst, 1olb. froma 
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contemporary in receipt of no less a weight than 3st. 8lb.; and 
whatever explanations may be given and excuses made, Radium 
won the Jockey Club Cup from The White Knight, who started at 
1rto4on. It is not often there is such general agreement about 
anything as there was about this to the effect that the result of the race 
was wrong, and when the two met again in the Coronation Cup at 
Epsom as five-year-olds The White Knight beat Radium five lengths, 
Dean Swift splitting them; furthermore The White Knight beat 
Radium a couple of lengths in the Gold Cup at Ascot, and the 
ever-staying Torpoint got home in front of the son of Bend Or 


ST. AMANT 
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in the Alexandra Plate. But Radium’s day was coming. After 
winning the Dullingham Plate he took the Goodwood Cup from 
Torpoint and The White Knight, the latter beaten two lengths 
and a half, he giving, however, 12 lb., and the result of the Doncaster 
Cup was: Radium, rost.1rlb., first; Glacis, 4 years,gst.111b., second; 
Dean Swift, aged, gst. 21b., third; half a length and three lengths ; 
The White Knight, rost. rlb., fourth. To what extent The White 
Knight had deteriorated and Radium had come on it is impossible 
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to say. Mr. de Rothschild’s horse at any rate had his revenge. 
Radium wound up his career by walking over for the Beaufort 
Stakes at Newmarket and practically walking over for the Jockey 
Club Cup. 

Coming down to handicap horses, the record of successes is 
too long to be more than lightly touched upon. Fashion, who has 
been described as the first animal to carry the colours, won the 
Chester Cup as a three-year-old with 6 st. 5 lb., and it has since fallen 
to Biserta, and, last year, to Santo Strato. Amandier’s Hunt Cup 
was an event which is recalled with satisfaction because the horse 
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had been tried so that his success seemed about as certain as any- 
thing could be in such a race, and everything fell out according to 
anticipation. Amandier, a son of Lavaret and Aveline, had been 
running over long courses in France, it being supposed that he stayed 
but had little speed. He was sent to England, with the reputation 
for bad temper, chiefly to lead work; but it occurred to Mr. de Roth- 
schild to see just what he could do, and he was galloped, the result 
being that after the trial T. Loates declared that he was sure to 
win the Hunt Cup, as he did by three lengths, that good horse 
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Watercress being unplaced, as were Lady Hermit, Gangway, 
Cuttlestone, and Perigord. Amandier was unjustly stigmatised as 
a rogue. He did what he could. Many horses are thus blamed 
without the least justification, it sometimes being found out after 
their deaths that they have been the victims of some physical 
disability. Goletta’s sister Utica was a disappointment. She won 
races, however, if not of the sort it had been hoped she would win. 
Another filly who did better than was at first expected was Grig. She 
had run in several selling plates before she won anything, and at 
length succeeding, was wisely bought in for only 250 gns. As a four- 
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year-old with 8st. 12]lb. she took the Portland Plate at Doncaster 
amongst other races. Brag was one ofthe first to do good service for 
the colours, Lactantius must not be forgotten, nor must Galeazzo, 
by Galopin—Eira, second for the July, a neck behind Labrador, 
the same distance in front of the Prince of Wales’s Thais, and 
winner of the Rous Memorial at Goodwood and of the Chesterfield 
Nursery at Derby with gst. After St. Frusquin had won the Two 
Thousand Mr. de Rothschild did not care to run him for the New- 
market Stakes as the ground was hard, so Galeazzo was substituted 
and carried off the race, then worth £3,000, 
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At the present time, among the numerous two-year-olds under 
the charge of Watson, who after sharing the horses with Hayhoe 
now trains all those at Newmarket, are three of whom much is 
hoped: Pietri, a son of St. Frusquin and Pie Powder; St. Anton, 
a son of St. Frusquin and Grig; and Lindovza, a daughter of 
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Gallinule and Venus. Mr. de Rothschild is particularly pleased with 
the first-mentioned, and has moreover a yearling brother and also a 
foal. Of Pietri he says: ‘It is one of the best-looking I have 
had for years—and very likely will never win a race!” It is to this 
philosophic attitude that experience reduces the owner of racehorses. 
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THE EMPEROR LEADING THE FIELD TO THE ‘‘START” 


THE PRUSSIAN ROYAL PACK 


BY ANNE TOPHAM 


In the middle of the Mark Brandenburg, that flat sandy plain which 
stretches for so many hundreds of miles along North Germany, 
diversified only by large pine-forests and the beautiful River Havel 
(a tributary of the Elbe), lies the quaint old garrison town of 
Potsdam. Its queer old cobbled streets and ancient Rococo 
houses, adorned with fat little cherubs and wreaths of flowers in 
stone, mostly date from the days of the Great Frederick, whose 
mighty spirit still visibly haunts the town where he lies buried. 
To him is due the quaint, graceful French architecture of the 
houses; he it was who, after the Seven Years’ War, built in a 
marsh in the neighbourhood the splendid New Palace inhabited 
by him for a very short time, and quickly given up to the solitary 
occupation of the wife who had been thrust upon him in youth and 
whose society he in his later years steadily refused to enjoy. 
“Sans Souci,” the charming, absurd little one-storied chateau 
where he loved to gather round him his friends and kindred spirits— 
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the witty Voltaire, the two Scotch Jacobite brothers George and 
James Keith, whose name, Germanised into “ Kite,” is enshrined 
in the street nomenclature of every German town; sturdy pious 
General Ziethen, the old Dessauer, and many others—remains 
much the same as in his day. Every Sunday crowds of the 
Berlin public are piloted through the rooms and gaze at the airy 
trails of carved flowers, interspersed with emblematic parrots and 
monkeys, which the Prussian King’s somewhat cynical humour 
commanded as an adornment for the apartment used by the French 
philosopher. The music-stand and harpsichord where the great 
warrior and statesman enjoyed his well-earned hours of recreation, 


PIQUEURS AND PACK 


the tiny library filled with French literature—not a single German 
work among all the many volumes on its shelves—are all just as 
his shrivelled old fingers left them. 

A mightier genius even than that of Frederick has stamped his 
mark on the town. The First Napoleon’s three days’ residence in 
the Stadt-Schloss is one of its most valuable historical assets. 
The modest little stone corner staircase by which he entered and 
left it for ever, the writing-table from which he cut a piece of cloth 
—the only souvenir, excepting a small timepiece, which he allowed 
to be taken from the palace—are shown with an evident feeling 
that to have been conquered by such a military genius is no 
detriment to the glory of any nation. 
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But to leave the historical memories of Potsdam and turn to 
its more modern aspects. It is to-day as in olden times a purely 
military and residential town without manufactures of any kind. 
Uhlans, Hussars, Gardes du Corps in brilliant uniforms, throng 
its streets, and there is a constant passing of regimental carts and 
military fourgons loaded with fodder and supplies. 

The sluggishly-flowing Havel here forms an irregular chain of 
beautiful lakes, which completely encircle the town, making it 
practically an island. Small wonder that in summer-time the chief 
sport of the inhabitants is boating and yachting, interspersed with 
a good deal of tennis. I know nothing more lovely than those 
wonderful stretches of water with their fringe of brilliant green 
rushes, where in spring-time scores of swans brood and bring out 
their little downy black cygnets to swim fearlessly about near the 
multitudinous craft of every kind that swarm on these lakes. The 
wonderful pale-green of the reeds with their dancing, feathery 
plumes, reflected in the limpid waters against a pearly sky and a 
background of sombre pine-forest, reveals in its monotonous beauty 
one of those aspects of Nature which enthral the heart as if by 
magic, so subtly does she blend the harmonies of her colouring, 
making each object act as a foil to its neighbour. It is not 
surprising that the Berliner likes to spend his summer Sundays 
regularly on the lakes—one of a tightly packed perspiring crowd, on 
the deck of a river-steamer where a raucous band and an excellent 
restaurant minister to his emotional and physical requirements. 

But when, after summer, the still more beautiful ‘‘ Herbst- 
Wetter” comes, the wonderful autumn with its veil of blu2 haze, its 
mellow lights and shadows and marvellous mingling of all possible 
tones of red and yellow merging into brown against the unchangeable 
pine-trees and firs, a new spirit p2rvales the town, for then the 
hunting in Déberitz begins, and the ‘‘ Redcoats,” as the followers of 
the hunt are called, are much in evidence in the streets. 

The Royal Hounds meet three or four times a week, and every 
officer having any pretensions to horsemanship (and what military 
man has not ?) puts in an appearance as often as his duties per mit. 

Doberitz is a wide sandy heath covered with heather, gorse, 
barberry bushes, stunted shrubs, and occasional patches of coarse 
grass. It extends for some miles ina northerly direction between 
Potsdam and Berlin, which lie by road about thirty miles apart. 
During the summer each of the regiments quartered in these towns 
camps out there in turn for some weeks, practising cavalry and 
infantry manceuvres in preparation for the great autumn displays. 
In the chill dew-drenched dawn of the summer mornings the dust- 
covered troops in heavy marching order tramp along between the 
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gaily-coloured patchwork of fields which lie on each side open to the 
road. The trees—mostly apple and cherry—planted at equal 
distances on each side of the highway, in spite of their regularity 
seem to lend a pleasant diversity to the landscape. From the time 
of blossoming till the boughs bend under their ruddy load, thousands 
of soldiers pass beneath them. All summer, guns roll over the 
heath, batteries thunder past in clouds of dust, from behind the 
furze and broom bushes the infantry, stretched out at full length, 
harass an imaginary enemy. Here the young Princes, the sons of 
the Emperor, live for a fortnight with their regiments in the ordinary 
wooden huts supplied for the officers’ use, and often the Emperor 


THE FIELD MOVING OFF 


himself passes a few nights in his specially erected cabin so that he 
may be up before daybreak to watch the evolutions of his troops. 

It was on the Déberitzer Heath that, two or three years since, 
a sudden unexpected movement of the horse caused His Majesty to 
part company with his saddle. The penalty for this accident is a 
breakfast to the brother officers of the regiment—a fine duly paid by 
the Emperor. 

But when the autumn manceuvres are ended and each regiment 
has returned to its winter quarters, a different life begins on the 
Heath. -Instead of the mimic warfare, the clash of arms, and the 
sound of the bugle, is heard the music of the Royal Pack, whose 
brand new, most up-to-date kennels are built in a charmingly 
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romantic spot in the heart of the forest on the shore of the lovely 
Sacrow Lake, the smallest, most retired, and most beautiful of 
all the lakes of the district. The Jagd-Haus is a delightful place ta 
visit at any time of the year, either by boat across the quiet waters, 
passing the great beds of rushes which shelter numberless wild-fowl 
of various kinds, or in winter on skates across the ice which stretches 
as far as eye can see, black and gleaming under a pale yellow sky. 
Best of all perhaps is it to ride in summer or autumn on horseback 
through the wonderful, monotonous forest, full of sweet odours and 
the multitudinous activities of the tiny birds and animals who love 
its shelter, pursuing the quaint business and play of their lives, 
quite undisturbed by the orderly German public who share with 
them its beauties, and throng, especially on Sundays, the wide sandy 
paths made by the Government for public use. To visit the kennels, 
however, a special permission, easily obtained from the Master or 
some influential member of the hunt, is necessary. Pretty red-brick 
cottages, built in a style somewhat resembling English Elizabethan, 
are provided for the huntsman and whippers-in. Twenty couple 
of English-bred foxhounds form the fine-looking pack, which is 
trained and disciplined with that systematic, patient thorough- 
ness so characteristic of the German people, who, more than 
any other nation IJ know, possess an ‘‘ infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” 

The Ober-Piqueur, as the kennel huntsman is called, is pleased 
to show any visitors, especially English visitors, whom he naturally 
supposes know everything about hounds and sport, over his domain. 
He exhibits the pack, the stables, the boiling-house, the hospital, 
all most scrupulously clean, and then with an evident pride in his 
pupils asks our permission to give an object lesson in the training of 
young hounds. A stalwart young Piqueur or ‘‘ whip,”” whose weight 
in the saddle must be something fairly formidable, turns out all the 
young hounds, calling each one by name and leading them off to a 
small grass enclosure fenced in with wire netting. Here with 
much whip-cracking and admonitory German gutturals they are all 
_ gathered into the middle of the grass plot, where they sit with lolling 
tongues and that bored expression characteristic of children and the 
canine race when forced to curb their natural inclinations and 
behave nicely.” 

From a hutch in the corner the Ober-Piqueur now releases a 
hare, which rushes madly up and down along the wire netting, vainly 
seeking an outlet, while the hounds in the middle of the grass 
tremble with suppressed excitement. One or two break away, but 
are speedily reached by the young Piqueur’s long lash, while the 
Ober-Piqueur shouts in a pedagogic tone, “‘ Pfui-i! Ha-a-se!” The 
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warning ‘‘ Fie” so universally used by young and old in Germany 
sounds comical to English ears, but has a chastening effect, in 
combination with the whip, upon any rash hound half hesitating if 
he shall dash after that constantly moving little brown form. As 
soon as the stern “ Pfui’? reminds him of the certain result of any 
unconsidered action he quickly resumes his seat and his bored 
expression. One incorrigible animal, Allumette by name, evidently 
areactionary, revolting spirit, in spite of chastisement, continually 
repeats his attempts to creep furtively towards the hare ; but after 
severe punishment he is at last brought to reason, and soon the 
whole bunch is sitting motionless, wearing a pleasingly abstracted 
air of unconsciousness that game is anywhere in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

“So!” says the Ober-Piqueur, ‘‘ so must they remain a whole 
half-hour without moving and without noticing the hare. Ah! fie! 
that Allumette,” as the individual in question turned a wistful eye 
towards the fence, “‘he is a bad rascal, such an impatient restless 
temperament ; he will not learn like the others; he will earn many 
punishments yet, I fear.’ Tremendous ‘‘ Fies” and whip-cracks 
reduce the culprit to crushed immobility. 

The Prussian Royal Pack have, of course, very different work 
from that of the usual English foxhounds, for they hunt, not foxes, 
which do not exist in the neighbourhood, but young wild boars— 
Keiler, as they are called—which are carted over from the Griinewald 
or other forests in the neighbourhood of Berlin, where they are pre- 
served for the purposes of the hunt. When the supply of boars, 
which is necessarily limited, fails, they hunt a drag, and one advan- 
tage their meets have over many other packs is the absolute certainty 
of the sport. No blank days need be feared, and the time spent on 
the run may be calculated to within ten minutes. 

The opening meets, especially the early November ones, are 
invariably the best attended, for who knows how soon the frost and 
snow may come and put a stop to the hunting! Eleven o’clock 
meets are unknown in Prussia, for hunting there is a mere accessory 
of the day’s work, not a day’s work in itself. Everybody in the 
field has probably been toiling strenuously from 6 a.m. until twelve, 
so one o'clock is the usual time for hounds to throw off. An entire 
day in the hunting field would be opposed to the stern old Prussian 
sense of duty, although the better-class Germans are wonderfully 
keen on sport of every kind. 

Every rider who follows the Royal Pack must wear the correct 
hunting dress, ‘‘ pink” coat, white cord breeches, top boots, and 
round velvet cap. On St. Hubert’s Day, always celebrated in Ger- 
many by hunt breakfasts and dinners and copious libations of every 
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kind, the latter article of attire must be exchanged for the more 
ceremonious “‘ topper ”’ or “‘ cylinder.” 

The German Crown Prince and his brothers are constant 
followers of the hounds, and the Emperor has made a custom of 
appearing once or twice, generally on St. Hubert's Day, during the 
season. During this last winter of 1909 to 1910 His Majesty has, 
however, been seen much more frequently in the field, and has 
manifested a greatly increased interest and enjoyment in the sport 
which he has hitherto patronised in rather a perfunctory style, more 
for duty and form’s sake than for any intrinsic pleasure he found in it. 


THE FOUR SONS OF TiiE EMPEROR: PRINCE OSCAR, THE CROWN PRINCE, 
PRINCE ADALBERT, AND PRINCE AUGUST WILHELM 


Perhaps the open and enjoyable weather which obtained in 
Germany up to Christmas may have contributed to this; but, be 
the cause what it may, hardly a week passed in the beginning of the 
season when he did not hunt twice, and his frequent appearances 
were a great gratification to his Majesty’s faithful lieges, not less so 
the sight of the Empress at the meet in her smart four-horse carriage 
driven by dapper postilions. 

Let me describe a typical day with the Royal Hounds. 

At the rendezvous, always on some part of the heath, is assembled 
a miscellaneous collection of every kind of horse and carriage, 
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rickety regimental wagonettes, and smart dog-carts, while carefully 
covered hunters are being slowly ridden or walked up and down by 
Burschen—officers’ soldier-servants, who are enjoying the turmoil as 
much as anybody. At some little distance away the Ober-Piqueur 
in his smart livery, with the Prussian eagle repeated in a continuous 
pattern on the silver braid with which it is trimmed, stands waiting 
with Piqueurs and hounds. The Piqueurs are encircled by the 
enormous curled hunting horns which have long since been discarded 
in England, and it may be noted that each one rides a Schimmel ; 
that is, a white or grey horse. Although dressed exactly like English 
hunt servants, except for the Prussian eagle on their coats, their 
gestures, their attitudes, the tones of their voices, are essentially 
different. The German cavalry soldier peeps out from beneath the 
huntsmap, and his greeting of his superiors is as military as his seat 
in the saddle. 

The gentlemen of the committee, all wearing a striped black 
and white band on the left arm, move about among the crowd 
of horsemen (there are seldom more than four or five ladies 
following), while the M.F.H. Graf Spee, a hard-riding officer 
who thoroughly knows his business, keeps a look-out for the arrival 
of the Emperor’s automobile. Seven or eight splendid hunters 
covered with horse-cloths bearing the royal crown and cipher are 
walking up and down at some little distance away. They are under 
the personal superintendence of a stalwart riding master and an 
officer—the Leibstall Meister or Master of the Horse to His 
Majesty. Presently what sounds like a bugle call is heard and 
repeated. It is a warning horn of the Royal automobiles, and three 
or four coloured vehicles glide rapidly into sight, followed by the 
red one of the Crown Prince. A sudden movement thrills the 
waiting field, conversation is abruptly broken off, the latest comers 
hasten to mount, while those young officers who are out for the 
first time feel a certain anxious _diffidence as to their own knowledge 
of the etiquette of venery for which, as is well known, the Kaiser 
is a great stickler. Accompanied by the Crown Prince and sur- 
rounded by a numerous well-mounted suite, His Majesty may 
presently be seen riding slowly towards the field accompanied by 
the Master, who has hastened forward to meet him. As he 
approaches the committee all bareheaded await his arrival, while 
over the bleak grey heath resounds from the Piqueurs’ horns the 
Fiirsten-Gruss or ‘‘ Prince’s Salute,” the old hunting call handed 
down from ancient times. Every hat goes off, and there is a shimmer 
of bare pates in the wintry sunshine, for it is surprising how early 
the young German officer gets “‘thin on the top.” Escorted by 
a member of the committee, the carriage of the Empress is con- 
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ducted to a suitable place for seeing the hunt. Her Majesty, 
although she rides every day when possible, has never been a 
follower of hounds, except formerly on St. Hubert’s Day, when it 
was not etiquette for any other lady to ride; but one or two 
unpleasant little accidents have of late years somewhat shaken her 
nerve. The only daughter of the Emperor, the young Princess 
Victoria Louise of Prussia, who has’ just emerged from the school- 
room, is a very plucky and dashing young horsewoman, who has, 
up to now, not been allowed to carry out her darling wish and 
ride to hounds, but next hunting season will probably find her in 
the field with her father and brothers. 


THE CROWN PRINCE GREETS A FRIEND 


The Emperor when hunting always mounts English or Irish 
horses. Two of his favourites are Matador and Marlborough 
(usually called Malbrook), both greys, excellent steady goers, and 
marvellous jumpers. Formerly it required two years to train a 
horse perfectly for His Majesty’s use, but the recent introduction 
into the Royal stables of more up-to-date methods has shown 
that, given a suitable animal (and none but those with the most 
perfect manners are chosen), it can easily be accomplished in six 
months. As is well known the Emperor has little or no power in 
his left arm nor in the hand with which he holds the reins, but 
although at a pinch he would doubtless be perfectly able to manage 
a horse with his right hand, which possesses abnormal strength, yet, 
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on all the many occasions when I have had the opportunity of 
seeing His Majesty ride, whether galloping through the Potsdam 
fields, or at the head of his regiment in manceuvres, or behind the 
hounds of the Déberitzer Pack, I have never yet seen him touch the 
reins with his right hand, and as he every year mounts several new 
young horses, this says much for their excellent training. 

When the echoes of the Fiirsten-Gruss have died away—the 
quaint old tune recalling ancient times when the Roi-Soleil hunted 
in Fontainebleau and established a grave and courtly ritual of 
woodcraft and venery—the Emperor and Crown Prince, all smiles 
and affability, after speaking as they pass to the gentlemen in 
their immediate neighbourhood, proceed without any delay to the 
“start.” 

Wild-boar hunting is no longer what it was in olden 
days. Those wonderful sporting pictures of Rubens, Snyders, 
Ridinger and others, depicting with so much fire and spirit the 
huge-tusked bristly monster whom the hounds are attacking in his 
forest lair, with dreadful loss and bloodshed to themselves, are 
faithful representations of a vanished sport. To-day the valiant 
boar usually meets his end by means of a highly perfected sporting 
rifle, and is never permitted to reach a green and savage old age, 
increasing in strength and ferocity year by year. 

Twenty-five years is supposed by authorities on the subject to 
be the natural limit of a boar’s life, but for the purposes of the 
Déberitzer Parforce Jagd he is usually cut off in the bloom of 
extreme youth and innocence at the age of four, when he is 
considered to have arrived at the most suitable age for hunting, 
retaining as he does all the fleet-footedness of his early years and 
not yet possessing the evil and dangerous attributes that come with 
swinish age. Of course older animals often fall to the gun. 

The speed at which a boar runs is fully equal to that of a horse, 
and he usually goes straight away across country without attempt- 
ing any of the wiles with which the fox tries to throw his pursuers 
off the scent. Poor piggy’s one desire and hope is to find once more 
the cool depths of the forest he knows and loves so well, and he 
dashes onward in a vain search for his old home. 

“‘ Wherever they are once reared,” says an old writer, “they 
flee continually, and never stay until they come to the place where 
they were brought up.” 

At Déberitz, wherever the Keiler is enlarged, it is possible to 
prophesy fairly accurately what line he will take across country. 
It is a pretty sight to watch the field moving across the bare, almost 
treeless, heath. Most of the riders have a stiff military seat quite 
different from the easy English style, but they are all experienced 
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horsemen— officers of the crack regiments—Government and Court 
officials—well mounted and well groomed. There is none of that 
wild galloping and dashing about characteristic of many hunts. 
Here the horses are mostly old stagers and know their business, and 
if occasionally a young officer's recent purchase shows signs of 
impatience and grows a little restive at being checked, he soon 
becomes amenable to reason. There is plenty of space for every- 
body, no gates to squeeze through, no cultivated land to avoid 
galloping over, no neophytes who don’t know their business. 

At last is heard again the musical sound of the Piqueurs’ horns. 
It is the Aufbruch zur Fagd, or signal that the chase has begun, 


THE EMPRESS WITH HER DAUGHTER, PRINCESS VICTORIA LOUISE, THE CROWN 
PRINCESS OF GREECE, AND PRINCESS HELENA OF GREECE 


and each rider sits well down in his saddle, knowing that a good 
sharp gallop isin front of him, and anxious to get clear of the ruck of 
horsemen behind. The Emperor leads the way, choosing a line of 
his own, canters along surrounded by his suite and followed by three 
or four grooms. There are no fences nor hedges; the light sandy 
soil, although after last night’s heavy rain somewhat ‘ deep,” as the 
Germans call it, has none of the tenacious slipperiness of our English 
clays. It is not grass, it is true, but it is the next best thing to it. 
There are occasional slight obstacles, small streams and low bushes, 
which a horse takes in his stride. Sometimes spills occur and it is 
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necessary to be careful of treacherous and boggy ground; but as a 
rule the riding is easy and simple, and daring spirits must go out of 
their way to find a bit of jumping. There are few checks, and little 
opportunity to watch hounds at work. The subtleties of fox- 
hunting are here entirely absent. ; 

A dark mass, going at a very respectable rate, can be seen 
moving across the plain a good way in front of the hounds. It is 
poor “ piggy ’’ making a wild dash for home and freedom. It enters 
not into his swinish brain to baffle the enemy by any of the fox’s 
varied ruses. His one desire is to find a thicket which may perhaps 
lead him back to his accustomed forest. Alas! he has left for 
ever his native woods and the glorious marshy places where he 
could wallow to heart’s content in the society of his brother boars. 
He is not accustomed to the daylight, and the dreadful experiences 
of the last few hours have roused his rage and terror to an acute 
pitch. His thin legs twinkle along at a terrific speed as, with 
lowered head and outstretched snout, he scurries over the plain, 
sending up puffs of sandy soil with his hard sharp hoofs. Feeling 
the hopelessness of the situation, for he cannot keep up the speed 
long, handicapped as he is by his heavy body and short legs, his 
little red eyes glow with furious despair as he begins to get winded. 
A slight rise in the ground helps him. He dashes over the sky-line 
and disappears. 

When the hounds and horsemen have breasted the slope he is 
no longer to be seen. Evidently he has plunged into the thick gorse 
which grows with the finest luxuriance in the sandy soil. There is 
a momentary check, for neither hounds nor huntsmen care to face 
the long prickles which make no impression on “ piggy’s” thick 
hide. It enables some of the less well-mounted horsemen to come 
up with the main hunt. But the boar does not long lie perdu. The 
respite is short, and he is presently seen again breaking out of the 
farthest side of the gorse. Hounds and huntsmen are obliged to 
make a détour, which is of course all in favour of the boar, who seems 
to have now “ got his second wind,” as a sporting young Cuirassier 
in my neighbourhood remarks with evident delight. We gallop on, 
and the landscape flies past with pleasing rapidity, till there comes 
in sight the usual German pine-forest in which the Ketler appears 
to have ‘‘ gone to ground,” as the same young officer, evidently 
imperfectly instructed in the meaning of English sporting terms, 
gravely observes. The hounds dash into the undergrowth, halloed 
on by the Piqueurs and encouraged by occasional blasts of the horn. 
The air is thick with German gutturals, the horses stand with heav- 
ing sides in clouds of steam, and from each of the resinous-smelling 
pine-needles distils a tiny drop of moisture. It is very like, and yet 
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very unlike, any phase of English hunting that I know, and has 
something in it dreamlike and unreal. My musings as to the 
intrinsic differences of the two nations with regard to sport are 
broken into by a joyful pean on the horn. One of the Piqueurs 
who has been riding alongside the plantation now signals that the 
quarry has reappeared, and so the chase continues. All the time the 
Crown Prince, who with his marvellously slender figure rides very 
light, mounted upon a beautiful thoroughbred, has been well to the 
front. There are few better horsemen than His Imperial Highness, 
whose youthful passion for riding up flights of stone steps and into 
all kinds of impossible places is well known in Potsdam. 


THE EMPEROR DISCUSSING THE RUN WITH THE MASTER, COUNT SPEE 


It will be seen that each hunter holds or wears a “ Spruch” or sprig of oak-leaves 


The end cannot be far off. Some of the horses are getting 
blown, for the pace has been very fast all the time, and “‘ piggy” is 
evidently making his last effort. 

Each young officer is keen for the honour of “ taking ” the boar 
and acquiring temporary fame by having his name published in the 
Tagliche Rundschau and other papers. Closer and closer the 
hounds are getting, and at last the exhausted quarry drops with a 
groan in a clump of bushes. 

Two young officers, dashing up, quickly dismount and whip off 
the hounds. Then with a dexterous twist one of them, seizing the 
boar by the hind leg, turns him on his back. This isa feat requiring 
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some nerve and skill, as once or twice the boar has been known to 
inflict a nasty wound during the process, on one occasion nearly 
severing the officer's thumb. 

The Emperor gallops up, dismounts, and on receiving from 
the hands of the Ober-Piqueur a long sharp boar-spear, gives the 
coup de grace, the death-blow which, piercing his heart, lets out 
piggy’s brave blood on to the ground. The laggards hasten up, the 
Piqueurs range themselves in line and sound a joyous and musical 
** Ha-la-li.””. The obsequies of the boar, the curée or breaking- 
up of the quarry, it is hardly necessary to describe; it is one of the 
least pleasing features of any hunt, except perhaps to the hounds. 


THE EMPEROR DISTRIBUTING TROPHIES TO THOSE IN AT THE DEATH 


I must not forget to mention that during the sounding of the 
‘“* Ha-la-li’’ every rider must hold up his ungloved left hand above 
his head. To wear the glove involves a fine of twenty marks, as 
many a rueful young officer has learnt to his cost. 

Then comes the pleasing ceremony of the presentation of the 
** Spruch” or sprig of green oak-leaves, which is a trophy that every 
hunter ‘“‘in at the death” receives for the purpose of decorating the 
back of his cap. The Emperor has received his from the Master, 
Count Spee, and now with many “nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles,” for he is in high good humour, proceeds to distribute them 
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to the other sportsmen. The Empress and her daughter, whose 
carriage has luckily been able to come up at the critical moment, 
are each presented with one, as well as those ladies who are in 
attendance, and then the rest of the riders are gratified by receiving 
the little bunch of leaves from the Imperial hand. It will be 
sported in the buttonhole at dinner that evening, and, especially if 
it happens to be the first one, perhaps laid at the feet of some fair 
lady who will treasure it among her most precious souvenirs. 

It has been an average run—about thirty-five minutes. A 
great bank of grey clouds is gathering towards the south, and 
weather-wise people are prophesying rain within an hour, so every- 
one starts off homewards with the least possible delay. 

It is only half-past two, and the pleasure has not been of very 
long duration, but that is exactly the reason why it is so eminently 
suitable to all these strenuous workers. For the most of them 
it is just a couple of hours snatched from work. ‘‘ Enough to blow 
away the cobwebs,” remarks old General Strubenzahl as he shows 
me a short cut across the heath. In his early youth he was 
military attache at the German Embassy in London. ‘“ Ah,” he 
continues, with a wise nod, ‘‘ you see we can neither afford de time 
nor de money to do tings here like you rich English beoble wid 
your second horses and liddle grooms and what not.” (Why will 
all Germans persist in the idea that English people are necessarily 
rich?) ‘‘ Many of you lif for hunting and noding else. We must 
do a day’s work before we take our liddle pleasures. Why, see all 
dese officers,” —waving his hand towards the thin streams of scarlet 
dispersing towards the horizon on all sides—‘‘ dey and dere horses 
must all be in de riding school to-morrow morning at six. Well, 
Goot-bye. Come again to-morrow. Only a drag, but very goot 
fun for you young people. Goot-bye. Auf Wiedersehen !” 
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THE COMING CRICKET SEASON 
BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


THE prospects of the coming cricket season mainly depend upon 
the spirit in which first-class matches are played. The public will 
cordially respond to bright, keen cricket, the type that demonstrates 
the sporting nature proverbially associated with the game. If the 
county elevens will take the field determined to play in that spirit 
there will ensue a marked revival in the popularity of first-class 
cricket, a popularity assiduously fostered by the Press. But if we 
are to be treated to monotonous exhibitions of legalised obstruction 
with the body and deliberate development of bowling off the stumps, 
combined with leisurely occupation of the wickets, slack fielding, and 
a general air of ‘‘ What does it matter?” then the first-class game 
will descend deeper into its rut of temporary mediocrity. One 
invaluable asset is that with the propinquity of the comet we are 
promised a fine warm summer, and that makes an incalculable 
difference. What will make still more is playing the game with 
keenness instead of with that increasing slackness which is keeping 
away so many enthusiastic spectators. 
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One thing is clear. The scheme which Lord Hawke so ably 
championed is not appreciated by the county executives. The bulk 
of them will have nothing to do with it at present. Therefore upon 
them it lies to show that those proposed alterations are superfluous. 
Everybody seemed to be agreed that something had to be done, 
but directly anybody made a practical suggestion, almost with one 
accord the committees voted against any change. It is a curious 
commentary on the spirit in which first-class cricket is played to-day 
that all the deliberations seemed to have turned not on the point 
whether the proposals would elicit better cricket, but whether more 
people would pay and whether memberships would be diminished. 
Of course first-class cricket nowadays has to be a gate-money 
concern run on practical lines—though a good many contemporary 
lines are decidedly unpractical—but the complete way in which the 
spirit of the game seems to be swamped beneath the financial burden 
shows a marked loss of sportsmanship. 

During the winter only a mild amount of interest has been 
excited by the performances of the English eleven in South Africa. 
Before the team sailed it was even forecasted that our representatives 
would not win one Test Match, and that the side was not good 
enough to justify its dispatch under such important auspices. The 
outstanding success has been that of Hobbs, whose batting up to the 
time of writing has been consistently fine. Nor is there any reason 
for surprise at the success of Mr. Simpson-Hayward, whose bowling 
is always as cunning as it is sometimes effective. Rhodes often 
opened an innings well, and the captain with Thompson at times 
stayed a rot. Strudwick is also mellowing as a defensive bat. But 
for the rest little can be said. Until his double century against the 
Transvaal, Denton did nothing, Woolley has been a complete failure 
all round, and the same applies to the rest of the batting. Our 
bowling has been moderate, and on occasions, such as the Second 
Test, our fielding has not even merited that epithet. 

There can be no doubt that Messrs. Gordon White, Faulkner, 
and Vogler are to-day equal to any trio in the world. Nor is 
Mr. Nourse far behind, and Mr. S. J. Snooke must be much better 
than when in England. The new men are capable, though their 
batting methods are more dogged than brilliant. Messrs. Stricker 
and Zulch are evidently dangerous; Mr. Campbell, besides being a 
fine wicket-keeper, is a ‘‘dour” man to dislodge; and Mr. Commaille 
is particularly serviceable. One writer thinks highly of Mr. C. E. 
Floquet, who he considers ought to have replaced Mr. Schwarz, out 
of form and perhaps a little tired of big cricket. Also there is a 
youth, Mr. Cooke, who has accomplished a novel feat by bowling a 
left-handed ‘‘ googlie’’; and with Mr. Samuelson, “a Vogler among 
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juniors,’ there seems plenty of effective talent in young South 
Africa. England will have to bestir herself if she is not to be bottom 
of the list after the triangular contest two years hence. 

The trouble to which secretaries and others put themselves to 
provide information for this annual article is a matter on which 
something more than a passing word of gratitude is demanded. 
From one kind official I had four letters and from another three. 
It is only owing to the fact that a whole issue of the Badminton 
Magazine is not at my disposal that I have so severely to condense 
much which deserves to be printed in extenso. The grateful thanks 
of every reader as well as of the writer will be extended to all who 
have laboured so assiduously and who deserve all the credit for 
providing what the public wants to know. 

The University Match will begin on Monday, July 4, and 
the Eton v. Harrow is fixed for the Friday and Saturday of the 
same week. This clashes with Gentlemen v. Players at the Oval. 
The return encounter between these elevens takes place on the 
following Monday at Lord’s. It is interesting to note that Kent is 
the only one of the more important counties engaged on both these 
dates; but even so, some of the best exponents would no doubt be 
released if honoured with an invitation. 

At Lord’s, R. Relf of Norfolk and Sussex, and J. W. Hearne of 
Middlesex, join the ground staff, from which Pougher retires after 
having his benefit on Whit Monday. The match is Middlesex v. 
Kent. A permanent wooden roofing covered with canvas will be 
erected on the members’ enclosure, Block D, and on a portion of 
Block B. At Lord’s will be missed one familiar face, that of Tom 
Hearne, the ground superintendent. M.C.C. and Ground at head- 
quarters play Notts, Kent, Yorkshire, Leicestershire, and both 
Universities. A novelty is that the encounter with Oxford is no 
longer limited to two days, and takes place a fortnight before the 
University Match, also before the Club oppose Cambridge. If not 
unprecedented, this has no parallel in the last thirty-five years. At 
Lord’s the Navy play the Army, M.C.C. oppose both Haverford 
College and Egypt and the Soudan; the R.A. meet the R.E.; Rugby 
v. Marlborough and Cheltenham v. Haileybury immediately precede 
M.C.C. v. Public Schools, fixed for August Bank Holiday. 

In these days, when unpleasant finance is thrust so prominently 
into the notice of cricket-lovers, Kent may well be proud of a surplus 
balance exceeding a thousand pounds. Blythe’s benefit last August 
yielded £1,429. The programme for 1gto is a long one. At the 
Canterbury Week the visitors are Middlesex and Gloucestershire ; to 
the Dover Week will come Worcestershire and Hants. All last year’s 
side are available, and Mr. E. W. Dillon will again be captain, 
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though his business at the Baltic may keep him out of a few engage- 
ments. After the University Match Mr. H. E. W. Prest may be 
regularly seen, and in August Mr. D. W. Carr. The value to Kent 
of the reserve of young players is impossible to estimate. Jennings 
had an average of 44 for an aggregate of 1,242, and Collins of 40 
for g00; Preston captured 180 wickets for 8°58 runs apiece. 

Lancashire have ‘‘every confidence of maintaining ‘the strong 
position occupied in 1g0g. Mr. A. H. Hornby has again accepted 
the position of captain, and the whole of last year’s side can be 
relied upon, with possible exceptions in Messrs. MacLaren and 
McLeod, whose movements are a trifle uncertain. It is more than 
likely that Mr. Brearley will play more frequently. Whitehead will 
be back on the side after his long illness. He writes that he is 
quite fit. On the staff we have several promising young players, 
and there will be more cricket at Old Trafford than ever before. We 
are playing altogether sixty-five club matches, in addition to the 
Second Eleven fixtures and all the counties, a feature we have not 
had before at Old Trafford. A welcome revival is the fixture with 
Hampshire. Early in April Albert Ward will take command as 
ground manager and coach. The Lancashire v. Yorkshire match in 
August will be for Sharp’s benefit.” 

J. Sharp was born on 15th February 1878, and probably con- 
siders the innings of his life was his fine 105 for England v. Australia 
at the Oval last August, scored by hard hitting in less than three 
hours. He is a superb field, a useful fast bowler—for instance, six 
wickets in five overs for five runs v. Middlesex last July—and a fine 
free bat. There is no more popular professional nor one that better 
merits public regard. Since 1894 his lowest annual aggregate 
has been 1,389, and in 1gor he took 113 wickets. His life average 
is 29°99 for an aggregate of 11,398, and he has captured 359 wickets 
at a cost of 9,654 runs, thus averaging 26°88 apiece. It is impossible 
to estimate how many runs he has saved in the field: assuredly 
even more than he has mide—the best praise of all, bearing in mind 
his punishing powers. 

The Yorkshire Secretary observes that ‘‘it is almost too 
early to furnish particulars concerning the coming season; the 
prospects are, however, very bright. All the counties are being 
played with the exception of Gloucestershire. M.C.C., Cambridge, 
and Ireland at Bray are also met.” Lord Hawke will nominally 
captain the side, but he will not be in England until the end of May, 
and Mr. Radcliffe will obtain further opportunities. David Hunter 
has passed into retirement after his splendid services. Presumably 
a professional will wear the gloves, but after the University Match 
the Oxford captain, Mr. A. G. Pawson, will be given a trial. There 
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can be no doubt that last summer the Yorkshire eleven showed a 
lamentable lack of sporting enterprise, and this ought to be remedied 
by drastic incentive from the authorities. Drake, of the younger 
men, has most potentialities. This year’s coaching will take place 
at Harrogate in the month of June, and the old Kentish Cantab, 
Mr. G. J. V. Weigall, has been appointed coach. Those retained 
are Broadbent, Foster, Dolphin, Drake, Watson, Hardisty, Robin- 
son, Rudston, Harrison, and Richardson. Practices for the county 
eleven will also take place in April, and in order to facilitate these 
the committee have erected a winter shed. In fact everything is 
being done to create a strong side, but it will need constant admoni- 
tion from Press and committee to make the eleven adhere to a 
standard below which they relapsed repeatedly last summer. 
Having removed Newstead from the ground staff at Lord’s, that 
cricketer has now become one of the regular side. The matches 
for the Scarborough Festival are Yorkshire v. M.C.C., Gentlemen v. 
Players, and Lord Londesborough’s England XI v. M.C.C. South 
African Team. Mr. R. W. Frank will captain the Second Eleven, 
which plays fifteen matches. 

Sussex show a conservative programme, and have prospects of 
much the same strength as was available last season. Mr. C. L.A. 
Smith, who is a capital captain, will lead all the former men into 
the field, and if his personal energy could infuse more vigorous 
methods than the professionals sometimes adopt, very little fault 
would have to be found. There is no Hastings Festival this year, 
and Sussex wind up in August at Brighton by meeting Yorkshire 
and Worcestershire. No doubt the executive are not oblivious of 
the fact that time and accidents are foreshadowing the close of 
Butt’s fine career, and a successor with the gloves must soon be 
sought, though there is still plenty of cricket in the plucky little 
wicket-keeper. 

There is always abundance of energy displayed at the Oval, and 
the only real fault to be found with Surrey is the lack of resolution on 
the part of the executive to play a regular eleven. Until this is done 
the side is not likely to improve its position. The serious loss of 
Rushby seems to have been due to friction. Mr. H. D. G. Leveson- 
Gower and Mr. M. C. Bird are expected to play regularly. Of the 
younger players, who have not yet taken part in county cricket, 
W. Abel, son of ‘“‘ Bobby,” is one of the most promising, and two 
left-hand slow bowlers of promise are Myers and Edwards. It is 
confidently hoped that Hayward will recover from his knee trouble 
and be able to play throughout the summer. The committee have 
sent him to Bath, where the doctor says there is no reason why he 
should not be capable of assisting for several seasons. With 
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increased experience Ducat ought to be a run-getter of importance. 
Apted is to have the Kent match on August 22 for a thoroughly 
merited benefit. Always vigilant and invariably courteous, he had 
been fourteen years with the Bickley Park C.C. before commencing 
his twenty-two years of faithful service at the Oval. With a view 
to encouraging Public School boys, the committee have arranged 
a Young Amateur week at the Oval in August. Last summer 
Mr. P. F. Campbell showed such promising form that it will not be 
surprising to see him given an early trial. 

Readers will regret that I have been unable to obtain official 
information from Middlesex, but it is a matter of general knowledge 
that Mr. P. F. Warner has been to at least one University with a 
view to discovering likely new talent. Naturally Middlesex more 
than any other county benefit by the residential qualification, and 
thereby excite less enthusiasm than the other shires. The West 
Indian Mr. Warner will be assisted by the Australians Tarrant and 
Trott, as well as by the Kentish Murrell, the Bucks Hearne, and 
those perennial Surrey schoolmasters Messrs. Wells and Douglas. 
Possibly the most interesting feature will be the batting of Hendren. 
There is no prospect that the side will be any less scratch in com- 
position than in 1909. The county have two home matches in 
August, namely against Hampshire and Surrey. 

Northamptonshire hope to maintain the fine standard reached by 
the eleven after the middle of last season. So far as is known at 
present, all last year’s players are available, and Mr. G. A. T. Vials 
(who rendered such excellent service in many matches last year) will be 
able to play quite regularly. Mr. T. E. Manning will once more 
captain the team, which will of course contain Mr. S. G. Smith again. 

‘In addition to the old regular players the brothers W. H. and 
J. S. Denton, who created such a favourable impression in 1909, 
will be available throughout the whole season if required. Both 
these players are the most promising youngsters Northants have had 
for some years. In addition Ellis (a stumper who is known as the 
second Strudwick), Haywood (a useful bat), and Seymour (a brother 
of the Kent player), three professionals who have completed their 
qualification period, will be at the service of the committee for 
county cricket. Taken all round, the prospects from a playing 
point of view are about the best the county have ever had, and every- 
thing points to even a better season in rgto than in 1909. 

‘‘ Financially there is a distinct improvement, the gates have been 
larger than ever, and if only we could get universal Saturday starts 
it would be of the very greatest importance to Northampton. As it 
is, gate receipts are steadily increasing. With certain efforts that 
have been made, added to the share of the Test Matches, Northants 
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is enabled to start with only about £500 on the wrong side. The 
county committee, with the idea of fostering all possible talent, have 
countenanced the formation of a new County Club League, and 
when this is fully working it ought to produce material benefit, as 
players of merit will be brought to the direct notice of the executive.” 
There is plenty of real work being done, and I fully believe it is safe 
to predict that the efforts of last season were no mere “flash in 
the pan.” 

Hampshire will have practically all last season’s players avail- 
able again, and Captain Greig and Mr. A. C. Johnston are 
expected home. As has always been aimed at in the past, the 
county team will be composed of six professionals and five amateurs. 
Though no fresh blood is known of at present, no one who is found 
promising will fail to receive a trial. With such a keen captain as 
Mr. E. M. Sprott, and the finances in a satisfactory condition, 
Mr. Bacon is justified in modestly observing “our prospects are 
therefore good!’ Mead is the bright batting star and is virtually 
the Tyldesley of the South. As Hampshire was among the first to 
reject Lord Hawke’s scheme, it is curious to note that five of their 
seven victories were over counties which would be in B were the 
method in vogue this summer, the other two successes having been 
against Worcestershire. 

It was hoped at the end of last season that a scheme would be 
carried out at Dudley which would enable a few Worcestershire 
matches to be played at Dudley, and tap the most populous district 
in the county. It has been found impossible to get the ground 
ready in time, and the plan has been abandoned till next year. The 
gates at Dudley, judging from local league matches, should be 
splendid compared with the Worcester ones, where each match is 
played at considerable loss, and it will be a great relief to the 
committee if the Dudley scheme pans out a success. 

Worcestershire again play the same counties as last year, with 
the addition of Essex, which they meet for the first time. The home 
match with Essex is to be played at Bournville, Messrs. Cadbury’s 
beautiful ground, the Bournville Athletic Club having guaranteed 
the county against loss for both the home and out match. This 
should stimulate interest in northern Worcestershire, and if it is a 
success doubtless the committee will play matches here again next 
year. In addition to the first-class counties Worcestershire are 
playing Glamorgan at Cardiff, and Staffordshire at Stoke and 
Stourbridge. Gloucestershire and Surrey will also appear at Stour- 
bridge. 

Mr. H. K. Foster will again captain the side, and hopes to play 
regularly; in his absence Mr. G. H. Simpson-Hayward officiates as 
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captain. Mr. W. B. Burns, who last year was the Worcestershire 
fast bowler, will play regularly. Major W. L. Foster, who is in 
_ business in Birmingham, will also play when possible; Mr. B. S. 
Foster will help when the county are playing in London. It is just 
possible Mr. G. N. Foster may be back from India in August, and 
will be a welcome addition to the batting. Mr. M. K. Foster has 
gone to the Straits Settlements; Hon. C. F. Lyttelton will also play. 
Mr. W. W. Lowe, a fine forcing bat and bowler, has promised to 
play all August, and if required Messrs. G. L. Crowe, W. H. Taylor, 
and H. G. Bache will play, so there should be no dearth of amateurs 
next season. All the professionals remain; a further trial in batting 
will be given to Turner; and two colts in Conway, a fast bowler, 
and Collier, a batsman, will have a chance. Bale, who kept wicket 
so well last year, will do the brunt of the work, assisted by Gauk- 
rodger. 

Given fine weather, Worcestershire should have a successful 
season. It has been decided to hold a bazaar the last three days of 
April to wipe off the old outstanding debt amounting to £1,300. 
The loss on each season now is borne by a guarantee fund, which 
was started last year by Lord Cobham. 

As usual, Notts have all their men available, but hope to recruit 
the county eleven from those who did well in the second-class 
competition. Riley and Barnes ought to become really good 
bowlers, and James is an excellent bat; nor are Stapleton and Lee 
to be ignored. It will be remembered that Notts Second reached 
the semi-final. Notts have a week in Ireland, encountering Wood- 
brook Club and Ground at Bray, and Dublin University at Dublin. 

If the scheme proposed by Lord Hawke were in force, the fore- 
going would be the only counties competing for the A championship, 
and the rest would be having an exciting and very open contest in 
conjunction with Wiltshire and Glamorganshire for the B, all the 
cricket being equally included in first-class averages. 

Somerset will lack the services of Mr. W. T. Gresswell, gone 
to India, but in his stead Prince Narayan will be qualified, and in 
some quarters it has been suggested he may prove another Ranji. 
Nor is he the only promising young player. A further good trial is 
to be given to Morgan. Under Mr. Daniell’s keen captaincy no 
slackness is likely to creep in. Of the home matches five will be 
allotted to Taunton and four to Bath. For the first time in sixteen 
years there is a favourable balance. If the side could play a regular 
eleven a marked improvement would soon be manifested. 

Of all the counties Warwickshire is invariably the one about 
which there seems least to write. Still, this year there is to be 
initiated a policy of obtaining more amateurs. Among the young 
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cricketers may be instanced Mr. W. W. Meldon, a hard hitter who 
bowls medium right; Mr. R. G. Pridmore, the international hockey 
player; Mr. W. C. Hands, a fastish medium bowler; and Mr. C. K. 
Langley, who is a fair bat and fast bowler. With the twin Stephens 
and Mr. F. R. Foster, as well as the colt Windridge, youth seems to 
be well served, and brighter cricket is hoped for. Save for an extra 
fixture at Bray, the county season actually closes in the first week 
in August, a thing unprecedented in recent cricket, and hardly likely 
to be repeated. Warwickshire have a championship scheme of their 
own devising, the point of which is that there should be three addi- 
tional first-class counties, and that every county should play all the 
rest once, with a system of drawing for grounds. This would have a 
far more adverse effect on membership than any other yet devised. 

Leicestershire also write with some confidence of the promise 
of young cricketers. Messrs. A. T. Sharp and H. Thompson, with 
Turner and the reserve wicket-keeper Sturman, will all be given 
further opportunities. Though Curtis has secured a post with 
Sefton Park C.C., he will not be lost sight of, and much is hoped of 
him. King, an admirably creditable performer in every department 
and a most respected professional, has a benefit v. Notts on June 23. 
His strong game when making 60 for England v. Australia at Lord’s 
last summer showed the value of a left-handed bat. He is also the 
only professional who ever made two centuries in Gentlemen v. 
Players; it was on his first appearance. His life average is 27°40 
for an aggregate of 13,126 runs, and he can claim 663 wickets at a 
cost of 26°42 runs apiece. Mr. S. Robson, for private and personal 
reasons, is resigning the post of secretary, in which he has shown 
himself so energetic. For financial reasons the programme for the 
coming season is curtailed by only playing nine instead of eleven 
counties. 

Essex hope to reap the benefit of their Public School matches. 
Mr. O. R. Borrodaile thinks highly of the brothers Womersley from 
Marlborough, and considers one of them bowls a ‘‘ googlie’’ of some 
merit; also he thinks well of Mr. H. Davis, a punishing bat from 
Rossall, and of Mr. E. Calthorp, a right-handed bowler from Brad- 
field. With regard to the programme, Cambridge is to be played at 
home for the first time, and a second-eleven match is arranged at 
Colchester, with none at Southend. Nothing is known as to whether 
Major Turner or his brother will be able to play, but it is hoped 
that Mr. Kenneth Gibson may become a regular member of the side. 
Tremlin returns, which will increase the strength of the bowling. 
Most strongly does Mr. Borrodaile feel that the Essex eleven last 
year suffered from the environing atmosphere of insecurity; more- 
over, having been given a name for bad fielding, all errors are em- 
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phasised, whereas on most occasions he thought the side fielded 
really well. Certainly Essex ought not to feel hampered by foregone 
conclusions against them, and there is no reason why they should. 
Still, in no department was much of the highest class apparent. 
On July 29 and 30 the Gentlemen of Essex play Toronto Zingari. 

Mr. J. Chapman has accepted the captaincy of Derbyshire in 
place of Mr. A. E. Lawton, who, through business reasons, is unable 
to play regularly. The services of Bestwick on the ground staff 
have been dispensed with, and Bracey has not been re-engaged, but 
he will be available to play if required. Root, who was on the 
Leicestershire staff two years ago, but has a birth qualification for 
Derbyshire, has been put on the staff; high hopes exist of his 
success both as bat and bowler. Mr. L. G. Wright has retired, but 
all the others who appeared last summer are again available, and 
several likely colts are to be given an extended trial before the 
commencement. Of the eleven home matches six are allotted to 
Derby, three to Chesterfield, and one each to Glossop and Bakewell. 
Three matches begin on Saturdays. The debt of the club is about 
eighteen hundred pounds, but a large bazaar is to be held at Derby 
on the last four days of Easter week in a big effort to free the county 
from liability. 

Gloucestershire had a particularly forlorn season, and the 
prospects are none too roseate for the coming summer. Even if 
Mr. G. L. Jessop shows complete recovery from his breakdown, he 
is now past his thirty-fifth year, and has had more physic mishaps 
than generally fall to the lot of amateurs. The prospect of putting 
a regular side into the field for even four matches is one he can 
never anticipate until August. Considering that in the seventies 
the composition of the county team was entirely amateur, it is note- 
worthy by contrast that eleven professionals played for Gloucester- 
shire last summer. If Mr. F. B. Roberts could turn out from May 
till September he would prove invaluable. As it is, apart from the 
captain, Board, Dennett, Langdon, and Parker have to bear the 
burden, and they badly need better support. 

The Second Class Counties are to be divided into two groups, 
North and South, and at the end the leaders of each group are to 
meet in a three days’ match. Twenty-two counties will take part 
in an interesting competition. Last year Wiltshire proved that 
their eleven was a capital one, Newman and Mitchell having 
splendid bowling figures, whilst Mr. S. R. Nicholson, Mr. T. N. 
Perkins, and the brothers Awdry batted with consistent excellence. 
Glamorganshire were not far behind. Messrs. Riches and Sweet- 
Escott had refreshing averages, and Maxwell, Creber, and Nash 
with the ball did effectively all that was required. On paper it looks 
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as though either of these counties could have held their own against 
any of the last six among the first class. The spirited scheme for a 
county and league organisation in Norfolk sent me by that keen 
sportsman Mr. J. H. Farmer is one of the most commendable 
efforts in a constructive direction. It deserves to succeed, and no 
efforts are being spared. 

Everything points to a University Match as open and as keenly 
contested as any of the annual encounters. The Wykehamist 
wicket-keeper, Mr. A. G. Pawson, should make an excellent captain 
at Oxford, where that fine cricketer Mr. A. J. Evans is secretary. 
The other old Blues available are Messrs. C. L. V. Hooman, 
P. R. Le Couteur, R. O. Lagden, J. C. M. Lowe, and M. G. Salter. 
This suggests that the one irreparable loss is the bowling of 
Mr. H. A. Gilbert. Of the Seniors, those in residence include 
Messrs. R. Sale, who has helped Derbyshire; H. S. Altham, seen 
twice in the Surrey eleven; R. L. Braddell, an occasional member 
of the Suffolk side; F. H. Turner, M. E. Coxhead, G. H. Cart- 
wright, M. K. Mackenzie, A. D. Womersley, and—possibly— 
E. C. Hatfield. Of these, Mr. Coxhead is the most likely bowler. 
Turning to the Freshmen, the experience Mr. W. M. Brownlee 
enjoyed with Gloucestershire gives him the best chance. He hit 
splendidly against Essex, and batted creditably against Surrey. 
Mr. Crutchley from Harrow bowled with a dangerous swerve against 
Eton, and is a good bat; Mr. R. C. Burton at Shrewsbury was a 
prolific run-getter, sure to be heard of in good company. Mr. Gow 
from Westminster brings a good repute, and Mr. Vidler from Repton 
has potentialities if he will persevere. The home matches after the 
usual trials are v. Kent, Worcestershire, Surrey, and Gentlemen of 
England captained by Mr. A. C. MacLaren; the out matches v. 
M.C.C. and Ground, Sussex at Brighton, Gentlemen at Eastbourne, 
and Surrey at the Oval, with three days’ rest before the University 
Match. 

Despite the responsibilities of being captain of Cambridge, it 
is my belief that Mr. M. Falcon will show an advance on his 
previous batting. Certainly he plays balls off his legs as well as 
anyone. Mr. J. F. Ireland is the secretary. Like his Oxonian 
colleague, he is a model of painstaking courtesy in the position. The 
other old Blues are Mr. N. C. Tufnell, who will be the first wicket- 
keeper since Mr. MacGregor who has kept for England whilst up at 
Cambridge ; Messrs. J. H. B. Lockhart, H. E. W. Prest, and F. T. 
Mann. It is uncertain if Mr. J. W. W. Nason will be in residence. 
This shows that the whole of the bowling, except the “ googlie,” 
has to be found. The Seniors available are a very good selection 
both in numbers and quality. Of those tried last year, Messrs. 
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D. C. Collins, A. W. Griffin, H. G. Bache, and W. K. Ramsbotham 
deserve especial notice. The first-named made a double century in 
the Seniors’ game, and the second is a slow bowler with a swing. 
Mr. Bache showed considerable steadiness as a bat for Worcester- 
shire, and Mr. Ramsbotham is very sound, though at present 
obdurately patient. Mr. L. H. Adams is a fast bowler, and 
Mr. H. S. Pink a slow left-handed one. Others who might be 
useful are Messrs. M. H.C. Doll, M. E. C. Baggallay, and B. H. 
Holloway. Of the Freshmen, Mr. M. J. Susskind was certainly the 
best Public School bat of last year. If not a Palairet in style, he 
seems to foreshadow a big repute as a strong run-getter. Mr. E. L. 
Kidd from Wellington is an all-round player of particular promise. 
From Uppingham comes a medium-paced bowler, Mr. E. E. Raven, 
who puzzled all opponents. Mr. Grierson enjoyed a good trial for 
Bedfordshire, and if he will not lose his length when hit may have 
to be reckoned with as a left-handed swerving bowler. The ground 
staff will probably include Mignon, Smith, Vincett, Lewis, Llewellyn, 
' Cuffe, Watts, Baker, and Bellamy. At the time of writing the 
fixture list is not quite settled, but visitors to the University will be 
Essex, Surrey, Yorkshire, and Sussex. The out matches are v. 
M.C.C. and Ground at Lord's, and the usual fixtures at the Sussex 
seaside resorts. 

The foregoing shows there will be plenty of cricket in the 
months ahead. The greatest need of all is for new cricketers of the 
highest class. 
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WHERE THE BOURNE JOINS THE TEST 


DRY-FLY FISHING 


BY ‘‘ CORRIGEEN ”’ 


THE Bourne is a trout chalk-stream, winding in and out through 
rich pasture land, between green sloping banks and under shady 
trees, that are mirrored in fantastic contortions in the clear water. 
Close to Hurstbourne Priory, where a bridge spans the road, the 
river enters Hurstbourne Park, the Hampshire seat of the Earl of 
Portsmouth. It broadens out at this point, and courses on either 
side of a thickly-wooded island, which it has detached from the 
mainland, paying guerdon in giving additional charm to the pictur- 
esque ground through which it flows. Below the island waterfowl 
are feeding on the shallows, and at the sound of approaching foot- 
steps gracefully glide into the reedy fastnesses, garrulous in their 
complaint at the intrusion that disturbs them at the morning’s meal. 
Behind the river the uplands of the park stretch, giving a distant 
peep of the Earl’s mansion where it rises beyond the trees. A herd 
of deer is browsing on an open space and near enough to show their 
mottled hides glinting in the sunlight. 
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It is indeed an ideal spot for the pursuit of the angler’s craft, 
for the river is rich in abundance of trout, and courses for miles 
through the estate. As the rod is put together, two or three rings 
on the surface of the water attract attention, where Salmo fario is 
already on the feed. One has not far to look for his quarry in the 
Bourne stream; a more difficult task would be to find where they 
are not. It is truly an angler’s Elysium, and the scent of the wild 
flowers and the soughing of the wind in the woods hard by makes 
life a joy, all the more prized by the man who enjoys a temporary 
detachment, “‘ far from the madding crowd.” 

A philosophic temperament is essential to the dry-fly man. 


THE PARK WATER 


Rarely does he find the conditions universally favourable. The 
erratic summer has heavily handicapped his chances of sport. Cold 
nights retard the hatch of flies, of which he holds sundry artificial 
imitations. The fish are not to be beguiled into the belief that a 
sudden rise of the ephemeridze has come on by floating red-spinners 
and olive quills over their noses in rapid succession. They know 
the climatic conditions that bring the insects to the surface as well 
as he, and with a flip of their tails—a polite way of intimating that 
“they are not taking any”—go under. The point of the wind is an 
NO. CLXXVII. VOL. xxx.—Afril Ig10 EE 
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important factor in determining the weight of the basket. It is 
blowing down-stream, and to cover the fish from a vantage where 
one cannot be seen is difficult. But we must take things as we find 
them. Humility befits the angler: he has to go down on his knees 
and crawl on all-fours to get within reach of the shy feeder. There 
are a few olive quills drifting near the far bank, which disappear in 
circles, where a trout is on the vigil. The place is sheltered from 
the full strength of the wind, and as it is blowing across stream a 
slanting cast has to be made. An olive quill is mounted on a gut 
point, fine enough to suit the exigencies of the clear water. A touch 
of paraffin oil is added to aid its floating powers. A sharp low cast 
is made which cuts under the wind, and the fly is whisked off on its 
seductive errand. It falls short the first try, and more line is drawn 
from the reel; swish it goes again, and this time overshoots the 
mark, a foot above the fish. A slight tightening of the line brings it 
into the drift, where it will cover him. Down it floats with wings 
erect and sufficient way on it to carry the gut point without drag- 
ging. The spot marked on the bank opposite to which the trout 
lies is soon reached, and it looks as if he refuses it; but no, there is 
a break like an afterthought, when it has sailed by. 1he momentary 
indecision has spviled the first chance, the fly is missed, and a slack 
line returns from the water. Another cast brings it over him again ; 
this time the rise is more certain, but results ina slight hold that 
gives way as the fish splashes on the top of the water. Now that 
the cheat is unmasked it is idle to try that fish again. A little 
higher up there is another unsophisticated specimen, busy among 
the flies, and sucking them down with a business-like decision. To 
him the green olive is proffered, and with a vigorous plop he appro- 
priates it. As the line tightens he dashes out from the bank, and 
makes straight for a bed of weeds. A little persuasion on the part 
of the rod turns him, and he tries all the wiles he knows to divest 
himself of the encumbrance in the clear space into which I coax 
him. Soon he gives in and comes to the bank, where he is netted, 
a thick well-fed fish with golden sides, and weighing 15 oz. 

Higher up the strong wind makes casting impossible, and I 
decide to go down-stream in quest of more sheltered places. The 
river mysteriously disappears at this point and emerges on a lower 
plane, where it courses beneath the tangled trees that are canopied 
above it, forming a striking picture. The fish in this reach, which 
extends to the Whitchurch road, are legion. Every yard of water 
seems to hold them, and they keep breaking the surface to an extent 
that stars it with innumerable circles. There is no fishing it to-day, 
however. To all appearances the trout are not rising at flies, but 
in the exuberance of life are sporting themselves after their fashion. 
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There is no sign of the minute Smuts, which sometimes account for 
this phenomenon. To the naked eye these insects present the 
appearance of black gunpowder, but under the magnifying glass 
their shapely bodies may be seen with delicately veined silver wings. 
Some fishermen not gifted with the proverbial amount of patience 
supposed to be possessed by all lovers of the craft, irreverently 
dubbed them the ‘“‘ Angler’s Curse,” a sobriquet by which they are 
generally known. 


A couple of wild duck hiding in the thick sedges along the bank 


AN ISLET ON THE BUURNE 


disapprove of my close proximity, and take to flight across the river, 
where they drop into a backwater well fringed with cover. They 
have learned boldness in the habit of safeguarding their young; but 
when the winter months come, and the guns are about, they will 
offer few such chances. A long sporting acquaintance with them on 
the Irish loughs and marshes has taught me that lesson. 

EE? 
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The lower stream by the meadows, carefully fenced back from 
the disturbing influences of wading cattle, did not afford many 
places for casting a fly, owing to the brisk down-stream breeze. 
Where the Bourne fulfils its tributary function and loses its identity 
in the Test the confluent streams make a fine stretch of rapid water. 
A brother angler whom I had met in London years before was 
crouching below a bridge, and busily engaged over an old enemy, as 
he described him, which he had hooked there a few evenings before, 
and lost; he had only been fishing a couple of hours, and so far 
nothing had come to his basket. I left him with the usual angler’s 
benediction and good wishes that the enemy might be outwitted. 

Towards evening I returned to the upper stream. The wind 
by this time had fallen sufficiently to make casting possible. There 
was still a bright light on the water, but the sun was westering, and 
soon a shadow would fall on the opposite bank where the fish were 
likely to rise. I sat down and watched for the first feeder, but not 
until the whole river was in shade was there any stir. Then an 
occasional break could be heard. The first trout took the fly in a 
clear spot, between two long ridges of weeds; he immediately went 
under and broke away in the bottom cover, in which he found 
sanctuary. Soon after a second fish took the same fly, a red quill 
pattern, a strong-playing trout, which drew the reel from the line 
merrily, but escaped on the first run. It never occurred to me that 
there should be any reason for losing two fish in succession, other 
than the usual fortune of sport, with which all anglers are familiar. 
When a third fish slipped off in similar fashion I examined my fly. 
To my chagrin I discovered that the barb was broken off. The 
weight of the day’s basket, I had reason to think, was considerably 
affected by this contretemps. 

My second day’s angling opened more propitiously. The wind, 
though still in the wrong direction, was lighter. I spent the 
morning on the park water, but did little worth mentioning. In the 
afternoon I went down-stream, and found a slant of the Test where 
there was a straggling rise of olive duns. The water was extremely 
light, and one had to lie low and cast far to reach the shy feeders. 
There was a thick rush-grown field at my back, which did not make 
the wielding of the rod any easier ; but one has to school himself to 
that sort of thing, and adapt himself as best he can to the emergency. 
At the critical moment one is likely to forget, and just as he is sure 
of covering a rising fish drops the top of the rod half a foot too far 
behind his back and goes fast in a stubborn tuft, which entails a 
pilgrimage on hands and feet to release the fly. Meanwhile one 
may discover that his marked fish has gone down. 

A couple of trout in the centre of the river were on the rise, 
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but they were unreciprocal to all advances on my part. A natural 
olive: drifted by them unnoticed, then a second with like result. 
It was reasonable to assume that the imitation would not be treated 
with more favour. I watched the progress of these duns down-stream. 
They floated unmolested for about twenty yards until the current 
swept them towards the opposite bank, where one struggled for a 
moment among the weeds, then drifted into a clear space and was 
sucked under. The second fly no sooner reached the widening 
circle than it suffered a like fate. Well, there, at least, was a fish 
that treated flies with the respect due to them. Soon one of mine, 


THE RIVER TEST 


neatly placed from the new position I had taken up, followed in 
the same track. It went under, and the hook became fast, bringing 
a good-sized fish to the net. 

On resuming the vigil a very decided splash behind my back 
attracted attention. Judging by the sound, it might have been a 
water-rat. No, there it was again, and with it the flash of the 
broad side of a fish that is seen under a bush with trailing branches 
dipping into the stream. Unfortunately it was on my side of the 
river, and the situation could only be negotiated from the opposite 
bank with the wind against me. It was worth the venture, and, 
crossing the bridge, I crawled near enough to the spot to cover the 
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fish and ensconced myself behind a bunch of tall thistles. The 
second cast dropped the fly at the corner of the bush where the 
trout was feeding. No sooner had it alighted than he shot out 
from under the branches, and, visibly cutting through the water, 
seized it. A sharp turn of the wrist and he was firmly hooked. 
The next moment he darted back again to his hiding-place, and then 
ran down-stream, fouling the line in the branches. Twenty yards 
of line were drawn from the reel before he cried halt, and I could 
feel the short, sharp tugs, but in the circumstances it was impossible 


BELOW THE IRON BRIDGE 


to tighten the rod upon him. It looked as if wading into the 
stream would be necessary to get out of the tangle, an operation for 
which I was not prepared. After a good deal of manceuvring the 
rod was at last released, and with a few quick turns of the winch I 
got on even terms with my quarry, which behaved itself remarkably 
well. The rest of the battle was fought out in clear water, and the 
trout, one and a half pounds weight, was brought to grass. 

I had planned to spend a couple of hours on the Test half a 
mile higher up-stream, and shouldering my basket set off. The 
river at that point takes a black shade, no doubt owing to the thick- 
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set trees that flank it. It is a swift reach, shallow, except at the 
top, where it is weedy, and apparently deep. The fish were rising 
close to the small plank bridge that spans it, and, covering one, I 
hooked and lost him. The most careful stalking was necessary, and 
as I saw one on the feed higher up-stream I marked the spot and 
stole within reach of him. There was a clear patch on the bottom 
where he had made his lair. The fly fell about the right distance 
above his nose, but no sooner had it floated by than he turned 
round and dashed off. I concluded that I must have scared him. 
Next moment he was back in the same position. I was preparing to 


A LEAFY REACH OF THE BOURNE 


try him again when he mysteriously disappeared. These erratic 
movements afforded food for contemplation. I dropped my rod 
and watched, when the reason for these vagaries became apparent. 
Another fish about the same size was disputing the right of mono- 
poly, and kept dogging his finsteps. If one might venture an 
impartial opinion, the coveted piece of clear bottom was quite large 
enough for two fly pitches; but the altruistic spirit does not prevail 
amongst the piscatorial tribes, and here was one which at least would 
neither enter into partnership nor divide the ground with his finny 
brother. ‘‘ Nature, red in tooth and claw,” seems the order of 
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things in water as well as on land, and I could see by the abnormal 
swaying of the tail, and the sharp dashes he made at his rival, that 
No. 1 was determined to be monarch of all he surveyed. I threw 
in my lot with No. 2, and vowed that I would champion his cause ; 
such selfishness was obviously reprehensible. No. 2 after a time 
withdrew, and the anger in No. 1's tail began to subside. I 
determined to let him alone till he had recovered and was in a 
mood for light refreshments. Presently he became rigid, and was 
clearly on the look-out for flies. One drifted by him, then another, 
but he made no movement. At length he broke the water and 
sucked in something; I could not see what. Now was the time to 
tempt him. I presented an olive quill, and as it drifted by he rudely 
pushed it with his nose. Evidently this item figured as the piéce de 
résistance on the menu to the point of satiety. It was the principal 
fly I had seen on the water. Then a bigger species, which looked 
like a turkey-brown, hove in sight, upon which he literally pounced. 
I opened my book and chose a good-sized red-spinner; a few 
moments afterwards it was sailing in the track of the supposed 
turkey-brown—pounce again! and I had him. It was a case of 
bite the biter, and, although he fought hard, he was compelled to 
succumb to the strategy of a superior art, victor though he had 
been in his own province. I wondered what No. 2 would have 
thought at the sudden disappearance of his adversary! He would 
soon occupy the vacated territory, and sing his song of triumph in 
his own way. No doubt he would tell his friends and relations a 
tall story of how he had vanquished the foe, and never give me a 
place of honourable mention in the recital. 

But the evening was closing in; a kingfisher flashed by in a 
trail of electric blue among the deepening shadows. Answering 
calls of pheasants could be heard in the woods; a hare, surprised as 
it browsed on the meadow, jumped to its feet at the click of the gate 
and swiftly sped out of sight. These and other incidents linger 
among recollections of two delightful days spent in an angler’s 
paradise. 


A 


BY W. PAINE 


In the good old times of Rhodesia, when grain prices ruled high and 
the trader waxed fat and merry, a certain member of the fraternity, 
known as Jones, came into town for a wet-season ‘‘ burst.” In the 
old country, where he had been known by quite a different surname, 
he possessed the reputation of a man whose hands, seat, and temper 
on a horse were unequalled, a rare performer over stiff country, and 
as good an amateur between the flags as may be found on any race- 
course in the United Kingdom. In fact, thoroughbred horses, to- 
gether with certain damsels collectively known as the “ chorus,” 
were the chief instruments of the fate that changed his patronymic 
and impelled him into an existence oscillating between the trading 
post on the N’dube River and Xville, one of the leading towns (vide 
local press) of the province of Mashonaland, Rhodesia. The land- 
lord of the leading hotel of Xville was by way of being a horsy man 
himself, and possessed a rare old mare that had won him quite a 
number of events at local race-meetings, and at the time this story 
opens had just weaned her third foal, a colt by Silax, who was a Cape 
importation of some note. Jones, as a connoisseur of horseflesh, 
was invited to view the youngster, and was so taken with his looks 
that he, after considerable haggling, became his owner, at a price he 
would not have paid in times other than that of “ Saturnalia.” 
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In due course he removed himself and purchase to his post on 
the N’dube River, when, having fixed up decent accommodation for 
the colt, he sat down to ponder, sadly, inherited traits and the gloomy 
certainty of ‘‘ horse sickness.” 

When the colt was rising two the doom fell, and Jones took off 
his coat in earnest to do battle for his life. His treatment was 
neither new nor drastic, and consisted merely of common-sense 
precautions, on account of which, or in spite of which, the sufferer 
recovered and became “ salted.”” This “ salting,’’ however, did not, 
as in some cases, impair his vivacity or fund of animal spirits, and 
when as a three-year-old he was backed for the first time he proved 
as lucky a piece of equine goods as one might find in South Africa. 

But Catapult, as Jones called him, from the variety and energy 
of his “tricks,” was in the hands of a ‘‘ tradesman,” and being a 
kindly colt with a fair amount of sense, quickly developed into a 
good, bold, generous youngster, with every promise of becoming a 
handsome, powerful horse, with a turn of speed quite equal to 
anything of his class. 

Jones put him into training, and he eventually made his début 
at an Xville race-meeting, where he performed in such a manner 
that his present and former owners forgathered that evening, and 
rejoiced publicly before all the city. 

Had he failed, this story would possibly never have been writ- 
ten. Jones would probably have returned to N’dube and used him 
simply as a hack, and directed his energies along the legitimate 
paths of trade. Instead of which he forswore drink, went into 
training himself, and whenever a race-meeting occurred within reach- 
ing distance anywhere, there Catapult and Jones turned up arrayed 
for battle, meeting sometimes with defeat, more often with success, 
but undaunted always, either by the field, or the journeys to 
and fro. 

And these journeys occasioned much forethought and contriving, 
sometimes lasting a week, sometimes two, chancing by night the 
precarious hospitality of farms, stores, trading posts, and native 
kraals. But both Catapult and his owner were blessed with consti- 
tutions impervious to such hardships, and, were health the only 
consideration involved, little would have been at stake; but the trad- 
ing suffered as well, and in two years the crash came, and Lewin- 
sohns, the importing and general wholesale firm of Xville, closed on 
Jones, and took his trading post and available assets for debts owing 
to them over a considerable period. That they treated him decently 
Jones was the first to admit ; in fact, it was owing to old Abraham 
Lewinsohn’s leniency that Jones went away not absolutely ‘‘ stony,” 
and while recording this generosity on the part of one whose race is 
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not commonly supposed to possess such qualities, let it be also noted 
that Jones in due time repaid him, he having not outlived certain 
gentlemanly tendencies. 

Lewinsohn had been entrusted with the care of his nephew, left 
an orphan two years before on the Rand, and to him he gave the 
position of manager inthe N’dube trading post, bringing him down 
there from Xville the day before Jones’s departure. What the old 
man’s ideas were with regard to Catapult is a mystery; at all events 
he was to stay at N‘dube for the present. 

“Look here,” said Jones, as they inspected Catapult in his 
wattle-and-daub stable, ‘‘ this is a good little horse, none better, 
salted and all that, and he won’t take any harm from being bossed 
up a bit.” 

“You hear that, nephew Isaac? You look after this horse; feed 
him plenty.” 

“ He will want exercise, too,” said Jones, ‘‘ or he will be raising 
Cain.” 

** You hear that, too, nephew? You ride him every day a little.” 

Jones looked at the pale undeveloped frame of the evidently 
town-bred youth, and wondered what shape he would make on Cata- 
pult. 

However, Jones and the uncle departed next day, and Isaac 
Zalinski took charge. He obeyed his uncle on the first injunction 
implicitly, and Catapult, ever a good doer, put as much corn into 
himself as he could cram. But it was two days before he saw the 
outside of his stable. 

His ordinary gear, under the régime of Jones, consisted of a 
whippy saddle, a running snaffle and cavesson, with a check-rein ona 
martingale, as he used to throw his head about a bit when hacking. 
His present owner, not seeing the force of all this good saddlery 
vegetating in the veldt, took it away to the town, and substituted an 
old M. I. saddle, relic of the rebellion, and a cheap, shoddy, flashy 
yellow bridle and rein, andcurb bit with high port. Of this arrange- 
ment Jones knew nothing, or he might have put in a word in season. 
Of course, to his present owners, a horse was a horse, much the same 
as acow is a Cow, or a flying-fish is a flying-fish, and nothing more. 
That one equine should require different handling from another 
passed their comprehension. 

On the third day, therefore, behold Isaac Zalinski prepared for 
‘“‘ exercise,” arrayed somewhat grotesquely in a pair of brand-new 
khaki “‘ trade’’ breeches buttoned at the knee, and in great vogue 
among the kraal “ bucks” of that vicinity. (If uncle had seen new 
trade stuff put to such usage, Isaac would have suffered ; but, any- 
how, uncle was far away, and Isaac was ever one for “‘cutting a 
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dash.”) The breeches were supplemented by a pair of black stock- 
ings, secondhand, and of the kind usually associated with the gentle 
sex. Bright tan boots (his own), a white shirt out of stock, a flowery 
voluminous red tie reminiscent of the Quartier Latin, and an exceed- 
ingly dashing cow-boy hat, completed the picture. 

Now, all Jones’s boys had gone, and no one on the place “ knew a 
horse from a hoe.” So when the worthy Sixpence was commanded to 
saddle up he did his best, but putting on the old M. I. atrocity as he 
caught it up—reversed—had the high cantle in front. Catapult 
backed and snorted, and laid hold of his manger; and Sixpence, 
fearing for his life, hastily buckled up the girths tight, unconscious 
of the fact that they were twisted. It took two to get his bridle on, 
and when this feat was accomplished the extremely disgusted horse 
had the curb chain over his nose. He was towed round to the front 
of the living-hut, where stood the bold Isaac, at whom he distinctly 
shied. Isaac saw nothing wrong, and climbed up, clutching the 
reversed cantle with one hand, and the reins tightly with the other, 
fishing for the other stirrup, which seemed to be most awkwardly 
situated. 

“Whoa!” cried he, as Catapult crabbed it down the path, 
swinging his head and rearing slightly under pressure of the high 
port. 

“Whoa!” cried he, louder, as Catapult pig-jumped to mark his 
resentment at heels pressed tightly against his flanks. Back swung 
his head with a more resolute toss, and ‘‘ Oh!” cried Isaac, letting 
go the rein and clutching his smitten nasal appendage. 

Catapult came off the ground all fours, swung his head between 
his fore-legs, and hunched his back in one heart-felt buck. 

It was too good for Isaac, who promptly “‘ avoided his selle ” 
with spasmodic movements not unlike those of a galvanised frog. 
The next “‘ buck” was too good for the rotten girth straps of the 
army contract saddle. 

“ Whuff! ” snorted Catapult, shying at it as it bounced on the 
ground. Then he cleared, pursued by. Sixpence and another, who, 
urged on by Isaac, chased him far afield, and never at any moment 
entertained the slightest desire to catch him. One gave it up as 
soon as the chase disappeared from view, and spent a happy hour or 
more by the river brink, catching fish with an improvised hand-net ; 
but Sixpence, for reasons of his own, continued to chivvy Catapult, 
bombarding him with bits of stick and other missiles whenever he 
showed any inclination to stop. 

Towards night he returned with the air of a trier, beaten only 
by unconquerable obstacles, urging pathetically, ‘‘ Mbiza akatesa 
andesewe qu bata.” 
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All through the night the sore and disconsolate Isaac bewailed 
his luckless fate, and formulated excuse after excuse with which to 
pacify Uncle Abraham, and rejected them as soon as they were made. 
Then he arrived at a resolution: should the horse not return within 
three days (and he devoutly hoped he would not, being thoroughly out 
of love with all equines) he would say he died, and that he buried 
him, and further would erect a mock grave-mound, and sack all the 
boys, so that should Uncle Abraham take the trouble to investigate, 
none might bear witness against him. 

And Catapult ? When Sixpence ceased to harry him, he roamed 
about for a bit, his rein trailing on the ground. Eventually he 
managed to get it fast in some dead timber at the foot of a hollow 
trunk. 

Then ke waited patiently until someone should release him and 
take him home. No one coming, he grew restless as evening drew 
on. Then out of the hollow stump flapped a large horned-owl ; and, 
as Catapult laid back on his rein with the start, the flimsy cheek- 
pieces of the bridle gave where they were buckled on to the brow 
piece, and he was again free, and for the first time since his foalhood, 
without any caparison cr emblem of man’s ownership. He turned 
his head towards home, but the grass was good and he was hungry: 
first of all he would eat. Then suddenly he jumped into the air with 
a snort, and had run a quarter of a mile in the opposite direction 
before he stopped. It was merely a silver jackal nosing through the 
grass, but he was not a veldt horse, nor accustomed to being out at 
nights alone. He was getting nervous, and stared about him, 
twisting his ears and expanding his nostrils to the wind. He moved 
nervously down a vlei, when suddenly, a most terrible sound greeted 
his shocked ears, and filled his being with mad terror. A pack of 
wild dogs, running, till then mute, had just pulled down their quarry 
with hoarse yells. The scent of blood and the terrible uproar 
effectually stampeded Catapult, and leaping, stumbling, but always 
galloping, he broke away in one wild hurry for the south. It was a 
serious stampede this, and lasted at intervals throughout the night ; 

at times he pulled up sweating and trembling, only to shy at some 
shadow-creature and start afresh. 

When the dawn broke he was far from home, streaked with dry 
sweat, nervous, but no longer wild. He grazed and drank, moving 
slowly to the south still, his nerves growing calmer with the rising 
sun. Suddenly he found a fresh footmark, that he sniffed with 
interest. It was horse, and yet not horse, but near enough for the 
companionless Catapult. : He followed it, sniffing diligently, and 
working along the trail like a questing hound. Then his head came 

up with a jerk, and with cocked ears he gazed at four of the queerest 
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figures he had ever seen or dreamt of. Mules he knew, and donkeys, 
but they were modestly attired in sober brown-hued coats ; these that 
he now saw were all yellow and black, grotesque, ludicrous, veritable 
zanies of mules. Then the cocked ears of one sloped backwards, 
the eyes rolled white, and the lips curled up like a snarling dog. 
With mincing, dainty steps it trotted out of the bunch, and with a 
quick rush came at him. Now, Catapult had inherited a pugnacious 
disposition from his sire, and had proved it on other horses twice in 
his life, when another of his sex happened to be in his vicinity. Once 
he had broken away from the boy holding him in the saddling- 
enclosure, and engaged another stallion in deadly combat; but his 
most serious escapade happened when he and another horse, both 
down to run the following morning, broke out of the flimsy hotel- 
stable where they were standing, and had ten glorious minutes in 
the yard before they were separated. No serious damage was done, 
but Catapult lost the tip of one ear. So, when the zebra stallion 
showed signs of war, even before he came out from the circle of his 
friends Catapult recognised him as an enemy and prepared for 
battle. And a very fair scrap commenced, with the chances 
slightly in favour of the horse. Against the natural wild ferocity 
of his antagonist he pitted more weight, thews hardened by work, a 
stouter heart, and a higher-developed brain. Still, the affair would 
undoubtedly have been longer but for an untoward accident, in which 
a grass-grown inequality of the ground caused the downfall of both, 
and the zebra being underneath broke his neck. 

Then the three mares, until then motionless spectators of the 
combat, turned and galloped off, heads up, fore feet changing at 
intervals, looking alternately left and right. Catapult pursued 
whinnying. As he caught them up, the oldest mare straightened 
her forelegs, and swung directly round facing him. Catapult came 
up, they extended noses and sniffed each other; then she swung 
round, trotted off a few yards, faced about, and the performance was 
repeated. Then the other two came round and sniffed at him, 
snorting at the wounds and nuzzling his neck. 

From that time forth Catapult was nominally leader of the 
bunch, chief of the clan, although the oldest mare kept a watchful 
eye on veldt dangers, and practised the veldt lore and knowledge. 

About six months later an incident occurred when Catapult 
vindicated his right to the chieftainship. The second mare was at 
the time within days of foaling, and suddenly a lion intruded his 
unwelcome presence on their peace. The wise old mare scented 
him before he got within springing distance, gave the warning, and 
the mob fled. The lion was a young one, who had started his hunt- 
ing career with the usual assurance of youth, and had in consequence 
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received a severe handling and a bad fright from the bulls of a mob 
of sable antelope. Consequently he was giving big buck the go-by ; 
but zebra, netbock, and the smaller antelope he felt quite up to 
tackling. Catapult's first instinct was flight, spurred on by terror ; 
but he waited for the mares to get in front, as he always did. The 
lion, seeing the quarry bolt, stood up to gaze after them in disgust. 
Then, seeing the in-foal mare lagging, he elected to chase. Four 
bounds, and he stopped. What was this? It was certainly not 
zebra, but bigger—a ferocious-looking, open-mouthed apparition 
coming straight for him, intent on battle. Forasecond he crouched 
snorting, and then, being like most of his tribe a coward at heart, 
unless maddened by physical pain, he cleared off into a clump of 
adjacent bushes with a sinuous bound. Catapult, wheeling about, 
trotted after the mares, arching his neck, stepping high, with his 
tail cocked at the highest angle possible. 

Seasons came and went, rains fell, frosts chilled the night and 
killed the grass, fires burnt off the dead remnants, leaving black, ugly 
tracts, which turned again to green, flower-spangled vleis. One day 
passed to another through the dark medium of the shadow-time, 
and was the duplicate of its predecessor and successor as far as 
incident went. The mob changed its veldt as the changes of the 
year directed, but the routine was the same—feeding, fly time, and 
going to water. The foals grew up, there was no noticeable change 
in the mares, but Catapult would barely have been recognised as 
the smart well-turned-out galloway of the days when Jones and he 
went racing. Grass-bellied, a trifle hairy round the heels, a thick 
unkempt bushy hedge replacing the close-hogged mane, and a ragged, 
knotty, uneven tail, he had neither resemblance to the domesticated 
animal nor the neatness of the wild. Sub-conscious in his brain 
the remembrance of the old stirring times lay dormant: there was 
nothing in this new existence to awake memory. And so he lived, 
feeding full, careless and placid, an adopted child of the wilderness. 

At last the halcyon days came to an end, as such days havea 
habit of doing. The mob had moved for a month steadily along a 
big river, severe grass-fires having destroyed their usual pastures, 
and when they came on food enough to warrant a delay in their 
protracted exodus, they came also on a larger herd of zebra, some 
twenty head, and became merged init. All except Catapult, who 
found the combined forces of some six full-grown stallions too much 
for even his pugnacity and strength, and who fled rather badly bitten 
after a protracted struggle. For three days he nursed his wounds 
and sulked; then the old veldt loneliness came back, and with it 
fear. Impelled by some instinct, he turned his head north by east, 
and started travelling. For four days, barring the time necessary 
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for food and rest, he made his way across country without deviating 
from his direction. 

One morning early, he emerged from a belt of timber and 
surveyed the open vlei in front of him. It was empty, desolate, 
not even a duiker relieved the monotonous stretch of yellow grass. 
He dropped his nose and fed, then suddenly he straightened his neck 
with a start, ears cocked, nostrils twitching. Two figures were 
moving at the lower end, strange figures, yet curiously reminiscent. 
They made queer modulated sounds that were also reminiscent. 
Divided between fear and curiosity, Catapult stood and looked, 
shaking all over. Then a voice said sharply, ‘“‘ Don’t shoot, man— 
it’s a horse.” They came nearer. Catapult wheeled, and snorted, 
and turned again. The veldt instinct commanded flight, instant 
flight; but another instinct, an awakening memory, indistinct as yet, 
but clamorous, held him fascinated, hovering in front of them. 

“Wild as a hawk,” said one. ‘‘Go and turn out that mare of 
yours. I'll watch him.” 

But before the other was back with the mare, memory had so 
far gained the ascendant over the wild instinct that Catapult was 
fearfully snuffing the outstretched hand of the man, and replying 
to his voice with cocked ears and questioning eyes. He followed 
the mare quietly as they went back to camp, but at the sight of 
the farm buildings, and the smell of smoke, he snorted and wheeled 
about. 

“Leave him alone,” said his new acquaintance. “ One false 
move and he goes like a buck. Tie that old witch up outside.” 

That night Catapult stood alongside the mare inside the stable, 
eating out of a manger and remembering many things. 

Inside the hut the two men sat, the younger one owner of the 
farm, and the other a visitor, Catapult’s first acquaintance. 

Said the younger, ‘“‘ What shall I do with him?” 

** Advertise (but I don’t suppose anyone will claim him—he’s 
been outlawed goodness knows how long) ; then keep him.” 

‘*Ts he worth it, the old bag of bones?” 

“Bag of bones be damned. He’s all over a good ’un, although 
he’s rough. We'll alter that in a few days.” 

Next day Catapult had his first grooming, receiving it rather 
nervously, but the man who “ would alter all that’? quickly got on 
terms with him. The day after, he was ridden, and within a week 
he was as tractable and trustworthy as he had ever been. Then 
the visitor left, and he became the care of the man on whose 
property he had drifted back, flotsam of the veldt of civilisation. 
This man, a good enough rider, and a fair man to a horse when in 
the saddle, had very vague ideas of horse mastership, and so when 
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no one claimed “‘a brown horse, aged, unbranded, one ear missing,”’ 
he decided to make use of him and put him in training. He would 
have been well advised had he consulted someone who knew. But 
he was so thoroughly convinced that the horse was something out 
of the common, and so determined to keep him “dark,” that he 
elected to train him himself, and Catapult was subjected to a course 
of treatment that would certainly not have commended itself to 
the training profession. Anyone conversant with the art of getting 
a horse ‘‘ fit” would have seen that he was not doing very well 
under it. But his new owner thought that everything was O.K., 
and Catapult, under the name of St. Thomas, was duly entered to 
run at Xville, twenty miles distant. 

When the old nag, now something like the Catapult of old, 
was standing in the saddling-enclosure, waiting to go to the post, a 
man passed by, glanced at him curiously, turned to a lady who 
accompanied him, and said— 

** Do you know, dear, this is the exact image of a horse I used 
to have when I was trading at N’dube. But it can’t be: the man I 
sold him to told me he died soon after.” 

Just then his owner got into the saddle and turned him round 
to go out. 

** By Jove!” said the man, “it’s Catapult all right, short ear 
and all.” 

He looked at the race-card in his hand and laughed. ‘“‘ Well, 
he’s a saint now, apparently, and I’m a reformed character. Times 
change, and we with them—what ? ” 

The field for the event was a small one, consisting of two hope- 
less outsiders unworthy of the name of racehorses, two average 
selling-plate hardy annuals, Catapult or St. Thomas, and the 
favourite, a filly called Arum Lily, daughter of Lady’s-maid. 

Lady’s-maid, an English importation with a fine pedigree 
and a very faint heart, had in her youth “‘turned it up”’ twice in 
such a manner that she had been incontinently sold to a Cape 
breeder, and exported to perpetuate her faultless form and _ pusil- 
lanimous proclivities in the Colonies. Arum Lily had, previous to 
her importation to Rhodesia, won a minor event on the Rand, but 
then she had been ridden by a professional, and had been jumped 
off at the start and kept well in front all the way. Now it was a 
case of ‘‘owners up,” and her owner was not concerned with the 
idea of simply winning, but of making as close a thing as possible; 
losing had never entered his mind. On paper she was miles better 
than even Catapult at his best, but the inherited ‘‘ distaff” vice was 
very well developed, and if collared she would “cut it ” without 
question, This, her owner was not aware of. 
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Half-way through, the two “ platers” collided and fell in an 
unpicturesque muddle, seriously hampering the filly, and leaving 
Catapult an opening next to the rails. His owner, who had by this 
time recognised that racing and riding are two different things, had 
the sense to sit still on him, and the old nag was cutting along 
unhampered by any fancy flourishes. 

But he was making heavy weather of it, and was distinctly dis- 
tressed, and none but the game old gee knew how badly. Something 
was wrong inside him, a dull pain growing with every step; yet still 
he fought it out, stride for stride alongside the filly, who not having 
it just as she fancied, impatient at being kept back, and upset by the 
downfall of the two unfortunates, was putting her head up, and 
inclined to sulk. Her owner getting nervous, and the post very 
near, gave her the office to go in and win, and she “cut it” exactly 
as mamma had done in her cantankerous youth. 

Catapult, unaided by his rider, made an attempt, but failed to 
conquer the dreadful physical distress, and then a voice shouted 
clear above the tumult, ‘“‘ Catapult! Catapult ! Come again, 
Catapult !” 

Catapult heard the voice and the call that had often in long-ago 
times urged him to effort in a tight finish; with the last remnants 
of his fast fading strength and unbeaten courage he hurled forward, 
and the filly stuck her nose in the air and swerved badly under the 
whip, as the chorus of voices shouted, ‘“‘ The horse wins!” and then 
**He’s down!” 

Past the post he eased up, came to his knees, half rose as his 
rider cascaded over his shoulder; then his quarters sank, and with a 
thud he fell on his side, head stretched along the ground. A few 
convulsive movements of the hind legs, and he was still. 

“‘Game old nag!”’ the spectators shouted. ‘‘ Galloped out to 
finish—and sold out with a vengeance, by Jove! That’s gameness 
if you like!” 

‘‘ Heart failure,” said the vet, after his post-mortem, “ brought 
on by exertion. Besides, he wasn’t fit to run.” 

‘I knew it was Catapult,” said Jones after to his wife, “ directly 
I saw the mutilated ear. But why did Lewinsohn say he was 
dead? Wish I could have got him back, he wouldn’t have run in 
that state.” 


And Catapult, now a shade, cares neither for veldt nor racecourse. 
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NESTLING against the side of a steep, terraced ridge of mountain, as 
if shielding itself against the cold blasts of the north wind that 
sweep over the summit, there lies a village. An ideal village it is, 
too: no hotels and no tourists, and so typical of the Midi that 
a brief sketch of it seems worth giving. 

The village is reached by a tortuous road, with corners in it 
which would be the despair of an English coachman, but which are 
looked upon as mere trifles by the semi-Italian cocher who never 
removes his cigarette from his mouth or tightens his hold on the 
reins. He is a fine fellow, this cochey who does our work between 
the station and the house above the village; good-looking, with a 
bronzed skin and smart twisted moustaches; always cheery, whether 
the evil-looking old victoria we drive in loses a wheel, or whether 
it pursues its rickety way in safety. He is hopelessly unlike our 
English equivalent. If a joke is made by us in the carriage he 
roars with laughter, and in all probability turns round and starts a 
story on his own account, only stopping at intervals to give his 
horses a jerk when we hurriedly point out to him that the carriage 
is just going into the wall at- one side or into space at the 
other, where there is a clear drop of ten or fifteen feet on to the 
terrace below. 
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The village is delightfully Southern. There are narrow, pre- 
cipitous streets—so narrow, indeed, that it would be impossible to 
drive a cart through them in many places. They are not exactly 
pleasant to the sense of smell, which is scarcely to be wondered at, 
as they form the main sources of drainage for the village. They are 
paved with rough cobbles, and are generally in the form of long, 
sloping steps. Evil-smelling shops open out on to them, and 
the houses in some places completely join overhead. But one 
tolerates the odours of these streets, as they are so charmingly 
picturesque. 

Imagine yourself standing high up on one of these and looking 
down. Here and there a dazzling ray of sunshine will pierce the 
gloom, making the shadows stand out in bold relief and lighting up 
here an old carved door or there a curiously-traced window. Near 
you are playing a group of brown-faced children, small boys in dark 
smocks with belts round their waists, small girls with bright yellow 
or blue handkerchiefs tied round their heads, giving a vivid touch of 
colour to the scene. Down the street the houses meet in an arch. 
There is a ledge above this arch, and clusters of brilliant climbing 
geraniums drop their shoots over the edge. Under the arch comes 
a mule laden on either side with large bundles of faggots, and led by 
an old woman who is herself the very essence of picturesqueness. 
In her hand is a long stick ; she is clothed in various-coloured rags ; 
over her head is tied a large handkerchief, and over that is a huge 
straw hat. 

This is a scene that many an artist would love to paint; but 
there are few painters there, for it is only the privileged few who are 
asked to stay with the kind people who own the house higher up the 
side of the mountain; most other people do not know of the 
existence of such a place. And yet it is only about thirty kilometres 
from Grasse, some forty-five kilometres from Saint-Raphael, and the 
villas of La Calafornie at Cannes can be seen in the far distance on 
climbing higher up the terraced slope. 

The village, as do many in this part, culminates in the ruin of 
an old chateau, which forms a fitting crown to the charm of the 
whole. Before the Revolution these chateaux had been standing 
on the tops of various hills, and the villages that clustered round 
their bases contained solely the various dependents of the seigneur 
of the chateau, who was their lord and master, and to whom they 
all looked up for justice and kindness. But the Revolution made 
them mad, and the whole order of things was reversed. The 
seigneurs were murdered, and most of the chateaux were razed to 
the ground. 

In the village next to ours the seigneur of the chateau was 
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guillotined in his own hall, with sixteen of his family, and the house 
was then burnt. One thick blackened wall, and a mound of grass on 
which goats now graze, are all that remain to tell the tale of the 
past grandeur. 

A train will actually bring you quite close to our village; in 
fact there is a station bearing its name about a mile lower down in 
the valley. But such a train would not be seen in England, and 
although tales are told of the slowness and lateness of Irish trains, 
they cannot quite equal ours. It consists of a diminutive engine 
with three equally diminutive carriages. The one nearest the 
erfgine is the guard’s van; then comes the third-class carriage, with 
wooden seats; then last, but not by any means least, comes the 
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second and first class carriage, the second class looking towards the 
engine and the first class in rear of all. Here reigns intense luxury. 
We have a balcony behind, with steps reaching down to the platform. 
There are many notices about that it is forbidden to stand on this 
balcony, but these we ignore. And it well repays us if we ignore 
them; for the view from it, or, rather, the snatches of view we get 
between the trying periods when the train does its best to hurl us 
off our feet, is lovely. We laboriously puff our way round the 
curved spurs of an olive-laden hill, and then dash down in mad 
haste into the next valley, when the same process is repeated. Now 
and then between the hills we catch glimpses of the Alpes- 
Maritimes across the other side of the valley. The ground near the 
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line is carpeted with violets and anemones; gnarled olive-trees, 
with twisting, fantastic stems, cover most of the terraces, for here 
all the hills are terraced; and here and there a well-kept orange- 
tree is seen, the branches bowed down with fruit, which is not very 
good to eat. The trees are mostly cultivated for the flower, which 
is sent to our village or to Grasse for the scent factories. 

You must now go inside our first-class carriage and see what it 
is like. The windows, when we tried to open them, groaned in 
sheer pain at the very thought, but eventually we managed to get 
them down with only one sticking half-way. They are thick with 
dust and dirt, and the seats correspond, the cushions being composed 
of dirty grey material, with only an apology for stuffing inside. 
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Still, we enjoy the journey, for the pleasure that we get at seeing an 
absolutely fresh bit of scenery round the turn of each hill, and also 
for the glorious weather. 

At our village we think nothing of the train being an hour late. 
If we expect guests we go down to the station at the appointed 
time, and we ask the stationmaster if he thinks the train may 
arrive shortly. He shrugs his shoulders, and says, with a smile, 
in which we notice great patience and forbearance, that the train 
may perhaps come in forty minutes. So we all seat ourselves in the 
stationmaster’s office, and read papers, smoke, or talk, until such 
time as it may please the train to appear. 

Our stationmaster is typical of the people around our village. 
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He is very easy-going, and takes everything, from the lateness of 
the train to the cutting off of all communication by a tree falling 
over the telegraph wires, with the greatest equanimity. He always 
has a smile; he always has an air of bon camarade, and he is always 
smoking a cigarette which he himself rolls out of the foul-looking 
French tobacco everyone smokes. (If anyone asks the French for 
cabbage, say “‘ Tabac !’’) 

The young men of our village are mostly in the cork factory, 
for we have a cork factory. The cork is stripped off the trees in 
the Alpes-Maritimes, beaten out flat by the peasants there, and sent 
in bundles to our village, where it is made into bottle corks for the 
local wine-growers, etc. The machinery is worked by a stream 
which flows down the side of the mountain. 


A FLOCK OF SHEEP 


We also have an olive mill worked by the same stream. The 
interior is rather dark, and is lighted by copies of the old Roman 
lamps one sees in museums, the result being a small yellow flame, 
which makes everything look very picturesque, even down to the 
mill-owner himself, who has a bad squint. The mill is very 
primitive, the olives being crushed by means of two huge stones, 
which look like traction-engine wheels, and which slowly revolve, 
crushing the olives in a large stone circular basin. The oil is 
squeezed out and runs in a thick, dark stream through a hole in 
the basin, where it is caught in barrels and allowed to settle, and 
thus clarify. 

The women round our village are hard-working. They wash 
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the clothes in special aqueducts, about two feet broad, which are 
lined with stone; they pick the olives and gather them into sacks to 
send to the mill; they collect faggots for the fires, load them on 
mules, or else carry them home on their own backs; and they prune 
the vines, though, alas! the phylloxera carried off nearly all our vines 
in 1887. 

Our most interesting inhabitant is La Sorciére, as she is called. 
She is a delightful personality, and is known for miles round on 


PICKING OLIVES—THE WITCH’S GRANDDAUGHTER AND GRANDSON 


account of her supposed powers of curing illness. Let us pay a 
visit to her cottage, which stands well above the village, and see 
what she is like. We climb along a mule track which is very steep 
and very slippery owing to many loose stones. When at last we are 
level with her cottage, we walk along the terrace towards it. First 
is met the witch’s grandson and granddaughter, picking olives, with 
a piece of sacking under the tree to catch the stray ones as they fall. 
They are a good-looking brown-faced pair, with a cheery smile and 
an Italian type of countenance. We photograph them, a proceeding 
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which they take as a compliment, and pass on. We come now toa 
small patch of grass. Here is found the witch’s son. He is a 
shepherd, and is herding some sheep and three goats, which are 
kept from straying by the simple process of fixing the ends of three 
ropes together, tying them to a tree, while the other ends are tied 
to the collars of the goats. He carries a large checked rug over one 
shoulder, like the shepherds in Scotland. 

We must not dally with him, however, as we have come to see 


LA SORCIERE 


the witch. There she is in front of her cottage, hobbling about with 
a long stick made from a bamboo. She meets us with an all- 
enveloping smile, for are we not staying with la bonne Comtesse, who 
is so good to her? She is very small, and she looks up at us with 
her head on one side, one eye being shut and the other wide open. 
A very wise look it is, too, and we see at a glance that she is an 
extremely clever old lady. We are careful to have someone with 
us who can understand and speak Provengal, for La Sorciére can 
neither speak French nor read nor write. She invites us into her 
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cottage, and at once the dreams of our childhood come back to us. 
There in a corner is a large bundle of dirty rags which she uses as 
a bed ; overhead are multitudes of enormous cobwebs festooning the 
rafters ; large hooks for hanging meat depend from the ceiling. But, 
to crown all, about the centre of one of the walls there is a log fire 
laid on the stone floor with a pot of food cooking on it. This fire 
has no fireplace, but above it the wall juts out into the room and a 
large black hole forms the chimney, up which most of the smoke 
goes. The one thing we miss is the black cat, but even that may 
have merely been taking an afternoon out. There are no windows 
in this cottage, the only light coming from the fire and from the 
bright sun shining through the open door. The old witch insists on 
our all sitting down round the fire on one or two ancient rickety 
chairs. One of us suffers from rheumatism in the arm. La 
Sorciére sits down and takes the arm between her hands, which are 
not of the cleanest. She professes to cure all these complaints by 
le bon Dieu, so she sits with her eyes shut for a long time while we 
take an opportunity of making a mental photograph of her wonder- 
ful room. After about ten minutes she suddenly looks up, nods her 
head violently to show you that you are cured, and lets go your arm. 
We then know that it is time to retire, so after many handshakes 
and a great inclination on the part of the old woman to kiss all the 
party, which, however, is kindly but firmly resisted by most of us, 
we take our departure. 

The view from our village is perfect ; but let us go up the hill of 
Saint-Loup on the west of the village, in order that we can get the 
view on the other side as well. 

On the top of this hill is a small chapel dedicated to St. Loup, 
who in his travels is supposed to have been to Britain. Everyone 
on passing gives the bell rope, which hangs outside the door, a pull. 
Here the view is the most wonderful we have around our village. 
Away to the east can be seen the snow-covered tops of the moun- 
tains behind Grasse ; beneath are little villages, whose white houses 
are clearly marked against the dark green slopes; further to the 
right in a gap of the Alpes-Maritimes can be seen small white spots, 
which are the villas of La Calafornie above Cannes. Beyond these 
again is a sight that brings a quick-drawn breath of sheer delight, 
for here can be seen a long stretch of the glorious Mediterranean, 
looking like some wonderful precious stone from which ever and 
anon darts a flash of perfect blue, or which, when it is lit up by the 
morning sun, turns into a riband of liquid molten gold, which 
dazzles the eye of the beholder, and makes him glad that he had 
lived to see such a sight. 

Far below us isa large, almost flat, basin of land, along which 
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is seen a river-bed, but in which there is no water. Here, too, we 
see our station, which from where we stand looks very microscopic. 
Beyond this the ground rises into the beautiful wooded slopes of the 
Alpes-Maritimes, with every now and then a fresh glimpse of that 
gorgeous sea. 

We can almost make out Saint-Raphael in a hollow in the 
chain. As we turn to our right we see more and more olive and 
pine clad peaks; we see the dip in which Draguinan lies, and away 
in the far distance the mountains of Toulon. 

It is a sight that cannot be forgotten. At all times this view 
is superb: in the morning, when the sea is a riband of gold and 
the sky a matchless blue; in the evening, when the heavens are 


OUR VILLAGE AND THE VIEW FROM IT 


ablaze with red, green, and orange, and the valleys begin to put on 
the mantle of night. 

But it is not only in good weather that it is beautiful. When 
storms are brewing then is the time to make a pilgrimage to 
Saint-Loup and see an awe-inspiring sight. Masses of black clouds 
roll over the Alpes-Maritimes ; the rumble of thunder can be heard ; 
storms of rain are seen in the direction of Les Arcs and Draguinan, 
and yet at the same time the snow-capped mountains behind Grasse 
will still be showing their silver sides to a brilliant sun. 

Thus for many years the old witch may go on curing illnesses, 
the young girls may go on picking olives, and the young men may 
go on making corks—in peace. 
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SITTING PARTRIDGE 


THOUGHTS ABOUT PARTRIDGES 


BY OWEN JONES 


Author of “Ten Years of Gamekeeping” 


TuE better the partridge season the keener some people become on 
improving their partridge-shooting. After a good season a good stock 
as a rule is left for breeding; the better the season the larger the 
stock. A good stock means security from ruin if a bad breeding season 
follows, and should times prove prosperous for partridges there is 
sure to be a fine supply of birds without any special steps having 
been taken for their protection—though, of course, the better the 
breeding stock is looked after, especially in May and June, the more 
satisfactory will be the result. When there is a scanty stock, 
the most favourable breeding season cannot possibly yield more 
than a fair lot of birds, though all may have been done that was 
possible in the way of preserving; but if a breeding season prove 
a bad one, and the birds have been left to look after themselves— 
well, there will not be any birds at all. By being left to look after 
‘themselves I mean that the birds are left to take their chance at 
the hands of foxes, dogs, cats, egg-stealers (furred, feathered, and 
human), and all manner of disturbing and destructive agents. 
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Therefore, one would say, a more rational attitude towards 
partridges is shown by keenness in helping them when through no 
fault of their own they have experienced a bad breeding season the 
previous year. As in most places the season last year turned out 
very badly, there will be plenty of room, and therefore all the more 
reason, for providing partridges with every chance of being successful, 
whether the coming season be good or bad. If it prove a good one 
there will be as reward some good shooting; if a bad one, every 
young bird that reaches maturity will be a precious unit toward the 
maintenance of the stock. 

The remark may be made that records were set up last year in 
spite of its being considered a bad one for partridges. I know they 
were. In three instances records were achieved last year on part- 
ridge beats with which I am personally acquainted. But those 
records do not prove that last season was not a bad one for partridges. 
Nor by any means do they prove that it was a good one. A record 
bag and a record year are not the same, though the one naturally 
suggests the other. A record bag does not depend on the number 
of birds alone, but on the number actually reduced into possession. 
As often as not a record is made on an ordinary shoot owing to 
some specially good pieces of cover being most conveniently 
situated; to a fine still day; to birds quickly splitting up, doing 
precisely as it was desired they should do—driving well and coming 
nicely; to the usual guns all being in their best form, or to the 
presence of two or three abnormally good guns—and to a combina- 
tion of luck with those many details, all of which help in the making 
of a bag. It is surprising what a difference even one really good gun 
will make to the bag, particularly if he is lucky in getting the shoot- 
ing. I know of a case in which thirty-two brace of partridges were 
bagged by five guns in a day—the largest bag for one day during 
the season—and it was admitted that one gun of the five accounted 
for nineteen birds out of twenty. On another occasion, of six guns 
none brought off the double event all day except one, who not only 
got a brace almost every time he had the chance, but scored a 
highest possible more than once with his two guns. It is a regular 
sequence of record bags from the first day of the season to the last 
that makes a record season. There are plenty of shoots that in the 
worst of years could be made to produce a record bag by selecting 
the right guns and the right day. I think it remains to be seen 
whether some people who did make their record bags last season 
will not wish they had not. Of course, in the matter of bad part- 
ridge seasons as in other matters, there are always exceptions to 
prove the rule. Most people will admit they received quite enough 
proof that last season was a real bad one, Of late years, on the 
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whole, we have had many bad partridge seasons. No one can tell 
what the coming season will be, but it behoves everyone who is an 
admirer of the bonny partridge to make it as good as possible. 

With the majority of those who own or rent shooting, I do not 
think it is so much a question of unwillingness to invest a little 
money in partridges that deters them from doing what they might, 
as not knowing what is best to do. And many people have done 
what they thought was best, only to be bitterly disappointed. A 
great deal of disappointment with partridges is due to the fact 
that human nature has a hankering after that which is expensive, 
and because a scheme for preserving and increasing partridges is 
expensive there is a strong tendency to put faith in it as the most 
effective. Then there is the fallacy of arithmetic. It is very pleasant 
and encouraging to read that given so many stock partridges you 
have half that number of pairs. Of each pair one must be a hen, 
and so many hens will lay an average of so many eggs each. So 
many eggs in due course will produce so many chicks. ‘So many 
young birds and so many old ones give a total of so many birds. 
Therefore, having so many partridges on so many acres, you may 
expect to bag so many brace in so many days. All very nice indeed! 
But, as one keeper who admitted he knew more about partridges 
than he did about mathematics commented: ‘‘ The dooce on it is 
there be so jolly many ifs in between whiles.” 

There is the French system, which, as most people by now are 
aware, means penning stock birds in a large enclosure, and providing 
a small private pen for each couple as they pair off—it is no good to 
place a cock and a hen indiscriminately in each pen; the birds must 
be allowed to choose their own partners. The private pens may be 
erected round the sides of the large general pen, with a means of 
ingress therefrom. Most of the paired couples as they pair will seek 
the privacy of the small pens of their own accord. When it is more 
convenient to have these small pens not immediately adjoining the 
general pen, the birds as they pair may be caught and removed; the 
pairs will draw apart from the rest. The less the birds are disturbed 
by catching and handling the better, and at all times strict precau- 
tions should be taken against the imprisoned birds being frightened 
by prowling dogs, foxes, cats, and inquisitive human beings. Of 
course, the pens must be made non-accessible to rats, stoats, and 
rooks. 

If all goes very well indeed, by this penning business nearly as 
many broods of chicks may be hatched as there were pairs of birds. 
For a few days, if the weather is bad, the broods may be protected by 
providing each private pen with overhead shelter; but they cannot be 
kept long in confinement in so small a space. To obtain the stock 
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birds you either must catch them up from the stock on your ground, 
or buy Hungarians; there is the considerable expense of the pens, 
the birds’ food for months, and the time of a skilled keeper. The 
return in partridges for these outlays is that you may secure so many 
chicks which yet have to face to a considerable extent the changes 
and chances of reaching maturity, just as if they had been wild- 
hatched. 

Apart from its expensiveness, were the French or pen system a 
certain means of ensuring the rearing to maturity of four coveys 
from every five pairs of stock birds penned it would have been 
adopted much more generally. All the same, I do not see why by 


WATER IN TIMES OF DROUGHT 


experimenting with partridges hatched, reared, and kept all their 
lives in pens, there should not be evolved in time a strain which 
would lend themselves to artificial rearing and increase after the 
manner of pheasants and duck. Maybe some inspired scientist will 
invent a patent partridge producer. 

The turning down of Hungarians is a popular and productive 
method of increasing a stock of birds and of introducing fresh blood 
at the same time. There need not be much expense attached to 
this plan, beyond the purchase-price of the birds and a few shillings 
for food, which should be scattered about till the birds make them- 
selves at home and have become accustomed to finding natural food 
in their strange surroundings—that is, when they are obtained in the 
spring and turned out shortly after their arrival on a shoot, [If it is 
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decided to turn down Hungarians in the spring, either before or 
after the home birds have paired, an order placed in good time in 
the autumn for spring delivery will secure the birds at a lower price 
than if they are ordered for the spring shortly before they are 
required. In any case if ordered for autumn delivery they will be 
obtainable at the lowest rate. It is well to remember that birds 
turned down with winter to face as well as the strange surround- 
ings and unknown dangers of a strange land, are likely to dwindle 
considerably in numbers; that they should be quite free from risk of 
being shot I scarcely need mention. It is not a question of how 
many you turn down that matters, but how many live to breed. So 
it is better, if Hungarians are delivered in the late autumn or early 
winter, to place them in a pen till the spring; then, what with the 
cost of the pen and the feeding, there will not be much difference 
between their cost and that of the same number of birds delivered in 
the spring. 

Plenty of people appear to be under the impression that the 
turning down of Hungarians is a sovereign cure for all the troubles 
and bad luck of home-bred birds; that they can turn any ground 
into good partridge ground, irrespective of whether it is likely 
ground for the prosperity of partridges or not; that they do not 
suit the taste of British foxes, that the birds themselves and their 
eggs and young are objects of indifference to all sorts of vermin, 
and that they are even proof against the most unmerciful weather 
our good old British June is capable of producing. Whether they 
prosper or not, a few brace of Hungarians are not going to make any 
visible difference to the supply of partridges where they are turned 
down. Nevertheless it is no bad plan to turn down a few brace 
every spring, for the strengthening and refreshing of the blood of the 
stock. When the stock has become very low, by reason of a succes- 
sion of bad seasons, over-shooting, or neglect, there is no better way 
to get it up quickly than by turning down a good round number of 
Hungarians. However, it is a bad habit to rely too much on Hun- 
garians for the salvation of your partridge ground. 

To those with only a small extent of ground Hungarians are 
not much use if turned down for breeding naturally; for unless the 
conditions are very favourable the stranger birds are likely to wander 
beyond bounds. A quiet spot in the centre of the ground, with 
plenty of good cover, is most suitable for their release; and they 
should be allowed quietly to find their way out of hampers, or other 
temporary enclosures, which have been opened overnight, attractive 
food, such as small wheat and mixed seeds, having been scattered 
all round. This feeding, if only a little every day, should be kept 
up till the birds have settled down. The great drawback to a small 
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shoot, especially when it is one of a series of small shoots, is that, 
however its holder tries to increase his stock by sparing birds in the 
shooting season, or by turning down Hungarians, or by rearing a 
pack of young birds by hand, he enjoys only part of the benefit 
accruing; for the birds will persist in spreading out to breed cver 
adjoining land, where the stock probably is comparatively thin. 
The best way out of this difficulty is for several holders of adjoining 
small shoots to form a sort of Partridge Mutual Aid Society. 
Unfortunately, among neighbouring holders of small shoots 
there is, as a rule, too much jealousy to permit them all to agree 


AN AUXILIARY WATER-CATCHER 


to act in unison, and it is not a bit of good unless they all agree, 
so each must do the best he can for himself. The only really useful 
way he can manage that is by doing his level best for those 
birds which nest on his ground. If it should be necessary to hatch 
any eggs beneath the fowls, every effort should be made to dis- 
tribute the chicks among wild broods that are hatched at the same 
time. Any chicks which cannot be so put out to nurse may be 
reared by hand; but it will be found more satisfactory finally to 
place them about the shoot in small lots than to deal with them in 
one big pack, if they are intended to figure in the bag. On a fair- 
sized shoot, say of seven or eight hundred acres or more, a big pack 
NO. CLXXVII. VOL. xxx.—Afril 1910 GG 
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of hand-reared birds, turned down in the middle of the ground, is a 
fine investment by way of breeding stock for the following season. 

Unless there is very good reason to believe that nests will not 
be interfered with, I am not in favour of securing eggs for the 
express purpose of making up clutches to the limit of the sitting 
birds’ covering capacity. Far better is it to have your eggs dis- 
tributed in as many nests as possible. Leaving out of the question 
the risk of nests being destroyed, should the weather immediately 
after the chicks are hatched prove unkind, there will be a greater 
chance of a larger proportion of the chicks in each brood being 
reared—if the broods are small to begin with—than when the two 
old birds start with just as many chicks as they can manage to 
brood. First one chick and then another finds itself in an outside 
berth during the competition for warmth and shelter while a cold 
rain-storm rages, whereas when a brood is not over-numerous every 
chick is able to find a decent retreat beneath one or other of its 
parents. The larger the clutch of eggs the greater the risk in case 
the nest should be spoiled; and if every egg should be hatched, in 
the very size of the brood lies an extra liability to destruction by 
bad weather. It must not be forgotten that though a pair of old 
partridges may be able to accommodate a couple of dozen chicks 
while they are quite small, those chicks grow very quickly in stature ; 
so that unless the weather is warm the period during which the 
chicks are especially at its mercy is increased by large broods. 

‘Where money is no object and there is considerable risk of 
eggs being stolen or destroyed, or of sitting birds being made to 
desert their nests, or being pulled off by dogs, cats, and by foxes 
especially, good use may be made of im'tation eggs, which are now 
manufactured to the satisfaction of partridges. These imitation 
eggs are useful for inducing birds to nest in a safe site, by fashion- 
ing a scrape and placing therein an imitation egg. Often enough 
the situation of a nest so that it just escapes the eyes of casual 
passers-by makes all the difference between a good covey and a 
pair of barren birds. But the chief use of dummy eggs is of 
much wider scope. The plan, however, must be carried out with 
precision, and must receive the keeper's undivided attention; it 
cannot be worked casually with success. And a keeper who is 
working the imitation-egg system on a large scale cannot look 
after anything like the extent of ground he would be able to if 
merely watching over it in the ordinary way. 

The keeper in charge should be provided with a tracing of a 
map of his beat. Directly the partridges begin to lay he should set 
to work day after day to find all the nests he can, mark accurately 
on his map the situation of each, and enter particulars and dates of 
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finding and so forth in a note-book. So soon as each bird has laid 
about half a dozen eggs, he should take them, substituting a corre- 
sponding number of imitations, and so on, taking each fresh egg as 
it is laid and leaving a dummy in its place, till the hen has laid her 
full clutch. Then, unless she is a fearfully particular little bird, 
she will set to work her very hardest to hatch her spurious 
treasures. 

The keeper, after giving the abstracted real eggs a thoroughly 
good shuffling, hands them over to specially selected broody hens, 
arranging that they shall be due to hatch as he may think most 
convenient. The chief points are not to put down any eggs so that 
they would hatch before a sufficient number of partridges not only 
have begun to sit but have been sitting a reasonable time—say, a 
week—and not to have more eggs about to hatch than he can deal 
with. The eggs taken from each nest will average about fifteen ; 
for the sake of example we will say seventy-five from five nests. 
But when these seventy-five eggs have been brought to the chipped 
stage beneath hens, or maybe in an incubator, they are returned to 
three only of the partridges so patiently and hopefully sitting on 
dummies. Allowing about four per cent. of them to have proved 
unfertile, this would mean twenty-four chipped eggs apiece, about 
the maximum number a partridge can hatch out from the chipped 
stage in weather seasonably warm. The other two birds of the five 
will have been forced to desert their nests as soon as the last egg of 
their clutches was laid. When this has not been effected too late 
in the nesting season they are pretty certain to lay another clutch 
of about eight eggs. 

There is no denying that this imitation-egg plan means a great 
deal of constant, accurate work, a special keeper or keepers, and a 
certain amount of expense and labour in connection with the 
necessary supply of broody hens. But there is a decided advantage 
in extending the hatching period; and the risk of losing the precious 
eggs is reduced to a minimum. The partridges will complete the 
hatching of their chipped eggs within twenty-four hours, and it is a 
great deal easier to protect a definite number of sitting partridges 
for those few hours than for the same number of days. It is not 
claimed for the plan that it prevents foxes and other meddlesome 
creatures from taking the sitting birds off their nests; merely that 
if a bird becomes the victim of a tragedy her eggs are safe, and 
still can be made good use of. One hears much too often that a fox 
seldom takes a sitting bird until her eggs are chipped. If he or she 
can leave a partridge in peace for a good three weeks surely it would 
not be a great effort of denial to leave her alone for that last 
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By some people foxes are glibly spoken of as “ missing” a 
sitting bird, as if foxes were born bunglers. I should say that when 
a fox fails in his or her grab at a sitting bird, it would be difficult to 
guess which is the more surprised, the fox or the bird. There is very 
little need to talk of birds which have been grabbed at by a fox 
coming back to their nests. Then it is supposed that when a fox 
has been so lucky as to secure the sitting hen the cock bird almost 
invariably assumes the part of incubator. What happens if the fox 
should take the cock also? Iam sure I do not know. But I do 
know only too well that all the cock partridges that I have come 
across never seemed in the least anxious or even inclined to complete 
the duties of their deceased wives. 

Barricades of stout wire-netting with a mesh large enough to 
allow the bird to pass easily in and out are recommended as fox- 
foilers, and they answer that purpose well enough. The expense of 
the materials certainly is not very great, but there is the labour of 
putting them up—it all helps to swell the keeper’s account and to 
run away with his time. Apart from a certain amount of risk of 
the birds deserting their nests caused by such fortifications, they are 
a tremendously attractive advertisement to proclaim the whereabouts 
of nests, so that in most parts as a preventive they would probably 
prove worse than the disease. There are all manner of more or 
less evil-smelling fluids manufactured expressly for overpowering the 
scent given off by sitting birds, to say nothing of such homely 
liquids as tar and paraffin. A piece of old iron or newspaper placed 
near a nest often will cause a murderously-minded fox to turn 
reluctantly away. Two strips of bright tin jingling in the night- 
breeze and flashing messages from the moon have saved many a 
nest. The great art in keeping foxes from pulling birds off their 
nests is to ring the changes on every contrivance that you have 
proved to be effective. One keeper who found himself hard put to 
it to invent some original expedient declared that he tried doing 
absolutely nothing; and he added that he “‘ found that answered as 
well as anything.”” However successful a keeper may be in keeping 
foxes away from sitting birds, there is one thing he cannot do: that 
is, keep them from the broods after they have left the nest. 

I hope the old practice of destroying the nests and eggs of 
French partridges has died out. Where driving is possible French- 
men are of splendid value. They break themselves up, even in the 
very first drive ; they fly straight, often high, and always fast enough, 
as most of us have discovered, and will continue to discover—some- 
times much too fast ; they are not nearly so liable to break away on 
the flanks as the English birds, and they will start coming over at 
the beginning of a long drive. People who do not care to eat them 
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are not obliged todo so. As to Frenchmen being pugnacious and 
driving away Englishmen, I think if there is anything in it that the 
Englishmen are the more inclined to be pugnacious. Many times 
I have known an English and a French pair to nest quite close 
together. Once I hada nest of each variety only a few feet apart 
on a small heap of waste straw. I never saw any signs of fighting. 

According to ‘‘statistics’’ we are entitled to expect that the 
coming breeding season will be a good one for partridges. We need 
not worry ourselves overmuch concerning new-fangled systems for 
ensuring unnatural supplies of birds. If we had discovered any 
such infallible system we should have been blest with some weird 
epidemic which would have decreased correspondingly the resulting 
hordes of birds. Let each man do according to his means and the 
possibilities of his ground all that he is able to protect those birds 
he possesses. And when once again he sallies forth into the same 
old fragrant fields to garner his reward, let him not be unmindful 
till it is too late of the stock for the following season. For as it is 
true that money makes money, so is it as true that partridges 
make partridges. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE POLO SEASON 
BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


THE ensuing polo season, opening in May at the London clubs, and 
in April at Rugby and other provincial grounds, promises to be 
exceedingly interesting. There is a great probability that we shall 
challenge America for the International Cup, and the main interest 
of the season will naturally be centred in the selection of the 
English team and their practice with ‘‘no offside.” Things have 
changed amazingly in the polo world during the past twelve months. 
At this time last year who could have dreamed that English players 
would so soon have to concern themselves with any other rules of 
the game than those compiled by Hurlingham ? 

British polo undoubtedly suffered a hard knock last year when 
America beat us so decisively, but Iam rather inclined to believe 
that the defeats, unpleasantly as they stung us at the time, will in 
the long run prove of value to the game in this country. Prior to 
those momentous matches at Hurlingham we hardly knew our real 
strength or our weakness. We had won the Cup from the Americans 
as far back as 1886, and had easily resisted all their efforts to regain 
it. We contentedly regarded ourselves as “top dog” in polo. I will 
go so far as to assert that when the challenge was received at 
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Hurlingham from the American Polo Association late in April 1go9, 
not one in every ten polo players here expected the visitors to beat 
us. Of course opinions very quickly veered round when Mr. Whit- 
ney’s team began to carry all before them in their trial games. 
Players and ponies alike compelled our admiration, and as soon as 
the visitors’ form was exposed everyone recognised that we were up 
against the toughest proposition ever encountered in polo. It was 
feared, as a well-known player put it expressively, that ‘‘ moss had 
grown on English polo.” 

On top of it all came the difficulties of the much-harassed 
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English Selection Committee in regard to making a thoroughly 
representative team. A good deal was said and written last summer 
about the efforts of the Selection Committee, but after the momen- 
tary soreness caused by the International reverses had passed away, 
one began to appreciate more fully the obstacles with which the 
committee had been beset. Unfortunately in London polo there 
have been ‘‘wheels within wheels,” and they have not always 
revolved for the good of the game. 

The greatest misfortunes of the Selection Committee were the 
fortnight’s bad weather preceding the first Test Match, and the 
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accident to Mr. Buckmaster at the eleventh hour. The wet weather 
prevented the English team from getting sufficient practice on their 
new ponies; Mr. Buckmaster’s mishap robbed the country of a 
player whose genius in the game might have changed the whole run 
of the International matches. As I understand the situation at 
present, Mr. Buckmaster is unlikely to put himself in the running 
for this year’s England team, but in any case one does not forget 
his magnificent record in polo. 

When a Rugby football team visit these islands from New 
Zealand, Australia, or South Africa, they invariably have a great 
advantage in the International matches. They are a team ripe in 
combination, having played constantly together, whereas the home 
side opposed to them is usually a conglomeration of players from 
various clubs, having had little or no practice as a fifteen. In polo 
last year was it not much the same? The Meadow Brook team 
were a strongly-knit side with a perfect knowledge of each other’s 
methods, and what was almost as important, with a perfect know- 
ledge of the ponies they rode. On the other hand, what of their 
opponents in the Test Matches? Captain Wilson, Mr. Freake, 
Mr. P. Nickalls, and Lord Wodehouse, who represented England in 
the first game, had never previously played in a match together. In 
consequence of Mr. Buckmaster’s accident Lord Wodehouse was 
invited to play at the last moment, and he had to be fitted with 
ponies within twenty-four hours. Is it much to be wondered at that 
we were beaten ? 

Goodness knows there are excuses enough to offer for England’s 
defeat ; but it would surely be churlish to our visitors to make too 
much of excuses. When all is said and done we cannot get past the 
fact that our conquerors played superb polo and won fairly and 
squarely on their merits. In the second match especially they rose 
to great heights. I never expect to see grander back play than 
Mr. D. Milburn showed. The Americans said that Mr. Milburn had 
not been at his best in the first Test Match, yet even then he was 
marvellously good. It was occasionally defence changed swiftly 
into attack, and one of his long gallops in particular, from one end 
of the ground to the other, ending in a brilliant goal, must surely 
have made a lasting impression upon every onlooker. Mr. Milburn, 
the best player of his day at Oxford University, was by no means 
displeased to get back to Hurlingham rules. ‘‘ Where,” he said, 
“the English game differs from ours is that the back has a great 
advantage over the No. 1, so that No. 1 has a poor time, while the 
back should get a hit at the ball continually.” Captain Wilson and 
Mr. Harry Rich both discovered the truth of this. Neither of them 
could do anything with Mr. Milburn. Perhaps a happier fate is in 
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store for the English No. 1 who will come against the American 
back unhampered by the restrictions of the off-side rule. 

Enough has been said of our defeats; they will have done no 
harm if they shake up English polo and English polo organisations. 
That much, I think, has already been done. The talk now must be 
of the future. What are the prospects of getting back the Cup? I 
believe a likely team of players can be got together, but at the 
present moment the ponies look like presenting the chief difficulty. 
One might well despair of shipping to America a stud of ponies to 
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equal that which Mr. Whitney brought to this country last year. 
Not only were they a magnificent lot all round, but their condition 
all the time was remarkable, and immensely creditable to Fitzpatrick, 
the manager of the ponies. We could never hope to surpass the 
excellence of that stud. It depends upon the generosity and 
patriotism of owners of well-known ponies whether we can send an 
adequately-mounted team. Ina chat I had with Mr. Whitney after 
one of the International matches I remember how gratefully he spoke 
of the help that had been given to the team by American players 
at home. ‘“ Most people here seem to imagine,” he said, “ that all 
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the ponies are mine. That is not so. Mr. Beeckman, Mr. August 
Belmont, the Messrs. Phipps, Mr. Rainey, and others, lent us good 
ponies.” I do not recall that anything was said about a guarantee 
fund having been formed in New York to assure those good Ameri- 
can sportsmen against loss, and one rather regrets to see it suggested 
that an insurance fund for a large amount will have to be found 
before the English ponies leave these shores. 

Still, I suppose some such scheme is inevitable. The cases of 
the American team of 1909 and the proposed English team of Ig1o 
are by no means analogous. The winners of the Cup were a team run 
by a most popular sportsman whose wealth was easily equal to the 
demands of the tour, and whose enthusiasm was simply boundless. 
It was a case of private enterprise accomplishing a feat which the 
Polo Association of America might have failed to achieve if left to 
its own resources. 

Now, our case is entirely different. In England at the moment 
there is no enthusiastic millionaire at hand ready to make everything 
run as smoothly as Mr. Whitney did. Ifa team is to go to America 
this summer it will be by the aid of a number of loyal lovers of the 
game. In 1909 the Selection Committee were not at first exactly 
overwhelmed with offers of the right sort of ponies (all honour to 
those good sportsmen who were earliest to come forward), but in 
the country’s direst need Captain Miller found it possible to get 
together a splendid lot of ponies for the second match. It will be 
extremely entertaining to observe how the all-important problem of 
ponies is solved this season. 

At this early date I presume it would be idle to speculate as to 
the probable constitution of the challenging side. The Hurlingham 
Polo Committee made an excellent start when at their meeting in 
February they selected Captain J. Hardress Lloyd to captain 
the Englishmen, with full powers to select the team and such 
additional players as it may be considered desirable to send. This 
decision has been generally approved ; indeed, it could scarcely be 
legitimately challenged. Captain Lloyd’s eminence in the game is 
indisputable. In India—that best of schools for the polo player— 
he did grand work with the 4th Dragoon Guards. He was usually at 
back for his regiment behind another fine player, Captain B. H. 
Mathew-Lannowe. After leaving the Army and settling down in 
his home in King’s County, Captain Lloyd saw the best of polo in 
England and Ireland. But I imagine it is not necessary for me to 
insist upon his ability as a player; all who saw him in the second 
Test Match accomplishing great things on comparatively strange 
(though brilliant) ponies, will have faith and confidence in him as 
captain of the proposed team. Above all this, Captain Lloyd is 
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outside those ‘‘ wheels within wheels ” of which I wrote earlier in 
this article. He has a hard task, but he will be free from personal 
prejudices at starting, and I know of no man more likely to enjoy 
the undivided support of all. And, after all, is not that what the 
leader of such an enterprise stands most in need of ? 

The Hurlingham Polo Committee have given Captain Lloyd 
the power to appoint an advisory committee of three to assist him 
when the necessity arises. Upon this point I should like to quote a 
rather strong opinion expressed by a well-known player who is 
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quite disinterested. ‘I think,” he says, “‘that it is a very good 
thing to put the matter into Captain Lloyd’s hands, if only he will 
be bold enough to take his own line, and really observe, and do the 
best thing; but if, on the other hand, in selecting his advisory 
board he makes practically no changes from last year, things will 
remain the same as before. It all depends upon how he rises to 
the occasion.” England’s captain has lost no time in choosing his 
advisory committee, and it is generally agreed that he has done 
wisely in asking Viscount Valentia, Major-General Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, and Major Egerton Green to assist him. 
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Captain Lloyd hopes with the co-operation of the best players 
to find the team that works best together. He believes that “‘com- 
bination” is absolutely essential. He will have every opportunity 
at the London clubs during May and June of making careful tests. 
A number of matches have been arranged at Hurlingham and Roe- 
hampton under the title of ‘England v. Rest of England,” and it 
may be assumed that Captain Lloyd’s team will compete for the 
Ranelagh Open Cup (now in the possession of the Meadow brook 
Club) and the Champion Cup. No England team has yet been 
formed, but an idea prevails that when the time comes it will be 
constituted very differently from those two sides which did duty in 
1g0g. It has been suggested that a place should be found for Mr. Noel 
Edwards, of the gth Lancers, at present at the Cavalry School at 
Netheravon. Here is a strong young soldier-player who shone like 
a new star upon the polo firmament last season. I saw him in his 
London matches, but it was not until I watched him playing a great 
up-hill game in the final tie of the County Cup that I fully appre- 
ciated his quality. Very few spectators were at that match, as it 
was played, of all places in the world, at the wondrous “ station ” 
ground at Wembley Park! Salisbury Plain were opposed to 
Kingsbury, and as the latter team comprised Messrs. Harry Rich, 
Gordon Withers, and the brothers Winans—on their native heath, 
too—you will realise that the soldiers had a hard job. Well, 
Mr. Edwards worked like a Trojan, playing as three men; but the 
combination against them was too strong, and the soldiers retired 
beaten yet by no means disgraced. 

Subsequently Mr. Edwards helped Roehampton to win the 
Champion Cup, and further distinguished himself in the Dublin 
season. He intends to play in London this summer for the 
Roehampton team, but he may have to rejoin his regiment in 
the Transvaal before the season is out, which would preclude all 
thoughts of International polo so far as he is concerned. Some 
aver that, even were he available, Mr. Edwards would lack 
the experience necessary for the American business; yet, on the 
other hand, he has youth on his side, and that always counts. 
Some of our greatest civilian players are getting towards the 
veteran stage, and cannot go the whole sixty minutes at top 
pace as they did twelve or fifteen years ago. It is curious how 
few young ’uns come along to cut them out. Still, the passing 
years do undoubtedly take ‘‘ something each from each of us,” just 
as they did in the days of Horace, and even our best polo players 
cannot always hope to hold the front rank. Another soldier has 
been spoken of as a possible representative of England against 
America—Captain L. W. de V. Sadlier-Jackson, who did brilliant 
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work for the gth Lancers in India, and in England two seasons ago 
showed fine form on indifferent ponies. Captain Lloyd will have 
no lack of material from which to choose his team, and lovers of 
polo will unite in hoping that things will run smoothly for him at 
least on this side of the Atlantic. 

And now we may look into the composition of the best teams 
which will be seen in London this year. Roehampton, holders of 
the Champion Cup, will have another good side in the field, com- 
prising Captain Herbert Wilson, Captain Hardress Lloyd, Captain 
C. de Crespigny, and Mr. Noel Edwards. It looks a lot that will 
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take some beating; but, of course, Captain Lloyd’s International 
duties may interfere with the team as the season advances. The 
fine old Rugby team will be as formerly—the three Messrs. Miller and 
Mr. Walter Jones, with Lord Shrewsbury as fifth man. There will 
probably be two teams of Old Cantabs, comprising seven players: 
Mr. Buckmaster, Mr. Freake, Mr. Isaac Bell, Lord Wodehouse, 
Captain Godfrey Heseltine (who will be warmly welcomed back to 
London polo after his long absence), Captain George Bellville, and 
Mr. I. B. Jarmay. Two teams will be run with seven men by 
drawing in another Old Cantab at odd times, or by putting a 
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player from the first team to make up the second, provided both 
teams are not engaged on the same afternoon. 

A strong team will be the Old Etonians. It will be composed 
of Mr. R. N. Grenfell, his twin brother, Mr. Francis Grenfell (home 
on leave from South Africa), the Duke of Roxburghe, and another. 
Count de Madre always manages to bring out a formidable team 
of Tigers. This time he will have the assistance of three members 
of that fine regimental side, the 10th Hussars, comprising Colonel 
John Vaughan, Mr. E. W. E. Palmes, and Mr. W. L. Palmer. 
In these circumstances the Tigers ought again to make a good 
show in town and country. Possibly the Count will take the team 
to America in August. As I write I learn that the 1oth Hussars 
have again won the Inter-Regimental in India. 

There is a new team coming here from the Argentine called the 
’ Western Camps, composed of Mr. A. Grisar, Mr. R. Learea, Mr. H. 
Drysdale, and Mr. J. A. Campbell. Mr. H. Scott Robson, who 
seldom misses a London season, is also bringing a team from Buenos 
Aires, of which Mr. E.C. Robson and Mr. J. Traill will be members. 
Colonel de Lisle, whose name is famous in regimental polo, has 
lately taken up the appointment of General Staff Officer of the 
Second Division of Aldershot, ani will be playing polo at the 
London clubs this season. 

One is glad to know that Mr. Cecil Nickalls, who no doubt 
would have played No. 1 for England last year but for his 
temporary retirement from the game, is returning to polo after an 
absence of two seasons. He will play for the Eaton Hall team, in 
company with the Duke of Westminster, Lord Dalmeny, and 
Mr. P. W. Nickalls. The Magpies have arranged many fixtures, and 
the team will be formed from Major T. T. Pitman, Sir William Bass, 
the Hon. A. Hastings, Major Hobson, and Mr. F. A. Bellville. The 
Hon. Ivor Guest, who has come in for the congratulations of polo 
players upon being raised to the peerage, is running a team this 
season under the name of the Quidnuncs, and Sir Charles Lowther 
will again lead the Swillington team. With him will be his brother, 
Mr. J. G. Lowther, of the 11th Hussars, at back, and Mr. E. B. 
Sheppard at No. 3, but he has not yet decided on a No.1. Captain 
Mort, who played back for Swillington last year, has gone to India 
with his regiment, the 8th Hussars, and will be a loss to the side; 
but the new team promises to win many matches. 

As for the London clubs, the various managers are doubtless 
praying for a fine summer after their recent doleful experiences. The 
long-gontinued wet and cold of June and July in 1909 remain an evil 
memory; let us hope that the weather has something more genial, 
more seasonable, in store for usthis time. Major Egerton Green has 
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been kind enough to let me see a list of the Hurlingham fixtures, by 
which one perceives that there is a very busy time ahead for the 
management of the senior club. The Social Clubs’ Tournament 
begins on May 23, the Champion Cup on June 20, and the closing 
stages of the Inter-Regimental Tournament will take place in the 
week ending July g. It is Hurlingham’s turn for the annual 
England v. Ireland match, which is arranged for June 18, and the 
Inter-Universities match will be played on June 29. In addition, 
many International Trial matches will be brought off here, and a 
new feature is the Hurlingham and Roehampton Open Tournament, 
which, starting on May 30, is to be played in the same week at both 
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clubs, with the final—no offside—at Hurlingham on the Saturday. 
All looks bright for a good Hurlingham season. 

At Ranelagh, the Open Cup again precedes the Champion Cup. 
It is not expected that any members of the Meadow Brook Club 
will be at hand to defend their honours ; but, as the first big tourna- 
ment of the season, the Open Cup is practically certain to repeat 
last year’s success. The popular joint polo managers at Ranelagh, 
Mr. F. A. Gilland Captain L. C. D. Jenner, will have little spare time 
this summer, for the programme is very large. On May 4 begins a 
handicap tournament, on May 16 the Army Cup, on June 6 the 
Open Cup, on June 20 the Novices Cup, on July 4 the Hunt 
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Tournament and Subalterns’ Cup, and on July 11 the County Polo 
Week. The last isthe most important innovation of the season at 
Ranelagh. The club has treated the County Polo Association with 
the utmost consideration and liberality, and will enable provincial 
players to have an experience of London polo such as has never before 
been possible. Indeed, the Ranelagh Week should bring all country 
players to London, either to play or to look on. During the week 
the semi-finals and final of the County Cup will be decided, also the 
semi-finals and final of the Country Clubs’ Junior Championship. 
There will be a handicap tournament open to all county players, the 
week winding up with a gymkhana which should bea long way above 
the ordinary London gymkhana. In brief, this County Polo Week 
bids fair to bea pronounced success. It should increase in popularity 
every year, as it is on the right lines, and caters well for all country 
players. 

It is intended to play the Points Cup Tournament during the 
Ranelagh season as usual, though the number of competing teams 
has properly been reduced from nine to the more handy lot of seven, 
comprising the Tigers, Tiverton, Magpies, Swillington, Moreton 
Morrell, the Parthians, and the Remnants. Aldershot Day is fixed for 
Saturday, June 18, and the annual Lords v. Commons match will be 
brought off early in July. Many readers will know Mr. F. A. Gill 
has been appointed polo manager of the Point Judith Club in 
America, but this will not interfere with his duties at Ranelagh, 
as the season at Narragansett Pier, Rhode Island, does not begin 
until July 23, extending to about September 7. The Ranelagh 
directors have kindly given Mr. Gill leave to sail on July 16. The 
American Junior and Senior Championships will be played at the 
Point Judith Club during August, and probably the International 
matches afterwards, so that Mr. Gill, who has lately been leading a 
team in California, is promised a strenuous summer. 

At Roehampton the prospects are exceedingly good. All three 
grounds at this go-ahead club are much improved by drainage, 
artificial manure treatment, and careful weeding. It goes without 
saying that the Messrs. Miller, noted for their organising powers, 
have got together a highly attractive list of fixtures. This club is 
sure to have its share of International trial matches, and altogether 
the outlook at Roehampton was never more promising. A new 
private ground is to be opened for play this season at Gunnersbury, 
Mr. E. de Rothschild having been chiefly concerned in this 
innovation. 

I have recently heard from the majority of provincial clubs, and 
prospects for the season would seem to be bright on the whole. One 
regrets to learn that clubs like Holderness, Hatfield, and North 
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MAN AND NATURE ON TIDAL WarTeERs. By Arthur H. Patterson. 
Illustrated. London: Methuen & Co. tgto. (6s.) 

A great many people have enjoyed Mr. Patterson’s previous 
books, ‘‘ Notes of an East Coast Naturalist,” ‘‘ Nature in Eastern 
Norfolk,” and ‘‘ Wild Life on a Norfolk Estuary.” These, indeed, 
are so good that in taking up his latest volume one is inclined to 
fear that it cannot well be equal to its predecessors. But in every 
respect it is. We are introduced to the same dwellers round 
about Breydon, the fishermen and rustic sportsmen who turn their 
skill and knowledge to account, and live very much the lives that 
their ancestors did a century and more ago. From these dwellers 
on the marshes and the sea-coast a vast amount of countryside lore 
is to be picked up by anyone who understands how to extract it ; 
and Mr. Patterson is just such a man. He, too, knows a great deal 
about beasts and fishes, and relates his own experiences and those of 
his rustic friends in delightfully graphic and humorous fashion. 

Mr. Patterson is an ardent lover of Nature. He talks about 
the ‘‘endurance, cunning, and prowess” of the Breydon punt- 
gunners with lively sympathy for their victims—the excitement of 
the sport is apt to make one forget everything else, but at least 
the shooter can take care, or should take all possible care, that no 
cripples are left to suffer. ‘‘ Them beggarin’ ice companies, with 
their new-fangled ammonia-carbine-made stuff,’ have gone far to 
ruin one trade which used to thrive in former winters, when perhaps 
the weather was harder than it has been of late years—at least, so 
the dwellers about Breydon maintain. Ice-cutting was once a 
lucrative business. The men made from five to ten shillings a ton, 
sometimes fifteen shillings ; and though it was hard work, there the 
ice was at hand when keen frost had set in. Under the ice not seldom, 
it is to be feared, was a big catch of fish, which would have got the 
boatman into serious trouble had the water bailiff detected it. In 
Lent the combination of the two trades sometimes enabled the 
Breydon men to earn £3 and £4 a night. Roach went for eight- 
pence a “ped,” which is a round basket with a lid to it, anda 
shilling a ‘“‘ ped” was paid for what was called ‘‘ prime ’’—that is to 
say, perch, carp, and pike. 

When some of us go out with the latest thing the art of gun- 
making can produce in the way of the breechloader and miss our 
birds, we may well reflect on the achievements of some of these 
Norfolk sportsmen who made their little bags in a miraculous way 
by the use of the most desperate weapons. ‘“ Dighton’’ Smith is 
one of the heroes. He possessed a favourite fowling-piece which 
lacked a trigger—not an unessential part of the equipment, one 
would think. He used to fasten a piece of cord to the top of the 
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hammer, with a loop into which he hitched his thumb, and thus he 
brought down his quarry. ‘‘ Brusher ’’ Broom—all these dwellers in 
the countryside had distinguishing prefixes—went shooting one day 
with a borrowed gun from which the hammer had been broken. 
Knowing where some partridges were likely to be found, he took a 
friend with him and they located the birds. Lying behind a hedge 
they arranged their plan of campaign. ‘“ Brusher” was to point 
the gun, his friend was to hold the hammer in readiness, and strike 
the cap when told to do so. The owner of the gun was puzzled as 
to how they managed; but, as ‘“ Brusher” said, ‘‘ We’ve got the 
partridges to show that we did manage.” Partridges meant shillings, 
which were badly needed. 

Some of the stories of dogs are amazing, but we are perfectly 
ready to believe them. ‘‘Scarboro’” Jack had a curiously-bred 
lurcher, part retriever, part greyhound, with a sheepdog for a 
grandmother, who could always find a hare if one was to be found, 
and drive it unerringly to the gate where his master had fixed his 
net. ‘I have known him,” ‘‘Scarboro’”’ told Mr. Patterson, “ to 
round up a hare so that it was in the net, its neck broke, and in my 
pocket, in seventeen seconds. If things looked suspicious I’d but to 
whisper ‘Home!’ and Snap would slip through the mist like a 
spirit (though I never see one); and even if he had to cross the 
river to do it, he’d give folks a wide berth, and would be glad enough 
to welcome me home, a-waggin’ his tail in a quiet sort of way, as if 
to say: ‘ We’ll get copped one of these times ; but it’s fine fun, ain’t 
it?’’’ One of the fraternity had a tame peregrine; tame so far as 
his friends were concerned, but by no means so with other people, 
as the doctor found out one day when he attempted to stroke him. 
The bird struck at him, tearing his finger from hand to end right 
down to the bone. The owner of this hawk had also a jackdaw, the 
account of whose proceedings makes the story of his famous relative 
of Rheims perfectly credible. Anything bright-looking that attracted 
him he snapped up and bolted out with into the back yard, putting 
it down a hole in the lid of the rain-water cistern. ‘‘ When we had 
the cistern cleaned out,” his master said, ‘‘ we got quite a pailful of 
articles, what with one thing and another, among them scissors and 
fifteen teaspoons.”” Mr. Patterson no doubt accurately reproduces 
the happy phraseology of his characters. We like ‘“ Snicker” 
Larn’s description of smelt-fishing. It used to be a good business, 
though destructive to the nets: ‘‘ Two years’ll spile a net on onkind 
ground. Smeltin’ain’t nothin’ like it wor, though I’ll allow some on 
‘em light luckly even in these sorter wore-out times. But I get 
sick o’ grumblin’. Fare to me you may do nothin’ else. Smelts is 
pretty fish, and sharp as needles; they'll jump out after whitebait 
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like hawks arter sparrows. I ha’ had ’em land on the floor o’ the 
boat. They sune die; jist garp a time or two, do a little floppin’, 
and theer you are—dead, and scarce a scale awryed.” We hope we 
have said enough to attract readers to the book. 


A History oF Birps. By W. P. Pycraft. Illustrated. London: 
Methuen & Co. Ig10. (10s. 6d.) 


This is a very learned book, and some of the scientific disquisi- 
tions cannot be described as light reading; but then of course they 
are not intended to be. Chapters II and III, headed ‘“Phylo- 
genetic,” and Chapter IV, ‘“‘ cological,”’ do not constitute attrac- 
tive matter for everybody; but on the other hand there are chapters 
which will appeal strongly to all lovers of birds, and a perusal of 
which will add immensely tc the interest taken in them by observers. 
Most people perhaps are aware that the bird and the mammal are alike 
descendants of the scaly reptile; and Mr. Pycraft (who, it may be re- 
marked, is in the Zoological Department of the British Museum) traces 
the development of birds from these creatures which so little suggest 
flight. ‘In their nature, feathers answer to the scales of reptiles 
rather than to the hairs of mammals,” Mr. Pycraft is of opinion, and 
traces in various ways the reptilian origin of feathered fowl. 

It is when the author comes to the subject of migration that he 
grows profoundly interesting. The course of the various migrants 
can be assuredly proved, though there is much in relation to it 
which must always remain a matter of speculation and surmise. 
Mr. Pycraft quotes a passage from the works of the late Professor 
Newton which is deeply attractive to the imagination: ‘‘ The hawk 
stretching her wings towards the south is as familiar to the latest 
Nile boat traveller or dweller on the Bosphorus as of old to the 
author of the Book of Job. The autumnal thronging of the myriads 
of water-fowl by the rivers of Asia is witnessed by the modern 
sportsman as of old by Homer. Anacreon welcomed the returning 
of the swallow. The Indian of the Fur-Countries, in forming his 
rude calendar, names the recurring moons after the birds of passage 
whose arrival is coincident with their changes. The flow and ebb 
of the feathered tide has been sung by poets and discussed by 
philosophers, has given rise to proverbs and entered into popular 
superstitions, and yet we must say of it still that ‘our ignorance is 
immense.’”’ The swallow is an example. From Northern Europe 
these birds go south to Africa, those of Northern Asia to India and 
Burma, and even further southwards, occasionally reaching Australia 
and New Zealand. Mr. Pycraft is convinced that the swallows 
which winter on the Gold Coast of Africa are those which make 
their breeding quarters in Great Britain, France, and Spain. One 
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is lost in wonder as to what can have induced the pioneers of these 
migrants to wing their flight over thousands of miles of sea. Tytler’s 
swallow nests in Kamschatka and winters in Burma. 

Sometimes migrants fly at enormous heights. The distin- 
guished American ornithologist, Mr. Frank Chapman, turning his 
telescope towards the full moon, has seen birds passing at night at 
an altitude, according to his careful computation, of five miles! 
Another authority with the latest scientific instruments has recog- 
nised some of the smaller land birds, warblers, finches, and wood- 
peckers, travelling at heights varying from one to two miles; and 
yet another student records the fact that through a telescope 
turned towards the sun he saw birds, apparently kites, at a height of 
‘‘several miles’’; the nearest of them must have been quite a mile 
above the earth’s surface. These kites, he thinks, however, may 
have been travelling in search of prey, and not migrating. On the 
other hand Mr. W. Eagle Clarke, one of the greatest authorities on 
all that pertains to these mysterious wanderings, has recorded more 
than one occasion when enormous numbers of larks, starlings, 
thrushes, and other small birds were crossing the North Sea flying 
so low that they barely topped the crests of the waves. 

The erection of lighthouses along the coasts has done much to 
enable observers to realise the magnitude of migratory movements, 
and the astounding number of birds which takes part in them; and 
it is sad that these safeguards to humanity should be, as they are, 
traps for so many feathered victims. ‘‘In thousands they dash 
themselves against the blinding light and in thousands they fall 
stunned on to the rocks below, or into the surging sea, so making 
an annual death-roll which is positively appalling. From ten o’clock 
on the night of 28th October 1882 to the next morning, goldcrests 
eddied thick as flakes in a heavy snowfall round the lighthouse on 
the little island of Heligoland ; on the morrow they literally swarmed 
over every square foot of the island; and twelve months later hawks 
in myriads thronged to its bright beams for four nights in succession, 
accompanied by starlings in hardly fewer numbers.” 

One of the many curious circumstances in connection with this 
matter is that in many species males usually arrive in advance of 
females. The warblers are an example: ‘‘ More extraordinary still 
is the large number of species in which the adults leave before the 
young birds, while with the swallow the young leave first, under- 
taking their stupendous journey without guide; that is to say, birds 
which have but recently left the nest are left to find their way 
apparently unaided to the winter quarters in Africa; the young 
cuckoo, for instance, accomplishes this feat, and so also apparently 
do the young of the red-backed shrike.’””’ The marvellous regularity 
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with which certain birds make their appearance and disappearance 
is also noted. Thus of the puffin Professor Newton wrote: ‘ Foul 
weather or fair, heat or cold, the puffins repaired to some of their 
stations punctually on a given day as if their movements were 
regulated by clockwork.” This, it will be seen, bears out what has 
been said as to the Indians of the Fur-Countries. 

Why birds migrate is a problem which has never been solved. 
Mr. Pycraft considers it probable that they are, at least in many cases, 
influenced by the-food supply. Certain species which have sufficient 
food do not migrate; but this does not explain why the swallows, 
for example, originally left the Gold Coast of Africa to come to 
England, for how were they to know that here they could find food ? 

Mr. Pycraft, of course, discusses at length the relations of the 
sexes. The male birds, to use homely language, delight in ‘‘ showing 
off”’ at certain periods of the year, evidently with a desire of evoking 
the admiration of the hens. The author instances the peacock as 
he approaches his intended mate. ‘‘If he be carefully watched, it 
will be seen that he first places himself more or less in front of her, 
but at some distance off; then, watching his opportunity, turns 
round, and in turning effectually conceals the beauties which it is 
his desire at the right moment should overcome her. Walking 
rapidly backwards, going faster and faster, and faster still, till, 
arrived within a foot of her, he suddenly like a flash swings round 
and displays to the full his truly gorgeous vestment. This turning 
movement is accompanied by a violent shaking of the tail, the quills 
of which rattle like the pattering of rain upon leaves. Often this 
movement is followed by a loud scream. But the curious part of it 
is that the female, for whom all this elaborate display is made, 
appears to remain supremely indifferent and offers him no encourage- 
ment whatever.” In his humble way the common house-sparrow 
follows the peacock’s example, strutting with drooping wings and 
outspread upraised tail round his chosen mate. Some time since in 
this magazine we published an account of a fight between a couple 
of ruffs for the possession of the desired reeve, and many other 
birds are equally combative for the same reasons. Nests and eggs 
are examined in equal detail, in fact Mr. Pycraft leaves nothing 
without careful investigation. The work is prefaced by an Intro- 
duction by Sir E. Ray Lankester. He describes Mr. Pycraft as a 
most competent authority who has devoted his life to the subject. 
The distinguished Professor adopts Mr. Pycraft’s conclusions on 
various disputed points—such, for instance, as that the ancestral 
bird was arboreal and gradually acquired flight by what he describes 
as “parachuting.” There are many excellent pictures and diagrams 
to elucidate this most valuable work. 
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MINOR TACTICS OF THE CHALK STREAM. By G. E. M. Skues. 
London: Adam and Charles Black. 1Igro. 


Mr. Skues, a well-known contributor to the Field over the 
signature ‘‘ Seaforth and Soforth,”’ begins by a tribute to Mr. F. M. 
Halford’s ‘‘ Dry-fly Fishing in Theory and Practice,” which twenty 
years ago he was ready to accept as the last word which could be 
written on the art of chalk-stream fishing. His admiration for the 
work has in no way diminished, but he has been moved to give his 
own experiences, and this pleasant book is the result. It is some- 
what curious that so many fishermen have exceptional literary gifts, 
and Mr. Skues furnishes one more example. He writes agreeably and 
often humorously, and is evidently a master of his craft with the rod. 
There are many subjects upon which expert fishermen differ, and it 
is therefore certain that not all readers will agree with Mr. Skues; 
but he has an extremely convincing manner of giving his views upon 
the points he treats, and ‘‘ Minor Tactics” is in all respects a worthy 
addition to the remarkable series of Books for Anglers which Messrs. 
Black have published. 

Readers will follow, with mixed sympathy for fish and fisherman, 
the brief history of Wary Willy, a trout who inhabited a club water 
not far from Winchester and ‘‘ was always at his post when duty 
called.”” He is said to have been of an obliging turn of mind and 
always ready to show sport to the new-comer who might be tempted 
to put a flyover him. It seemed that he knew perfectly well how to 
take care of himself; but one day William made a slip, and a 
momentary lack of caution caused his undoing. The author talks, 
too, of another trout who was ‘‘called Aunt Sally because everyone 
felt bound to have a shy at her.’ Finally Mr. Skues shied with 
effect. We have no idea why the author spells “‘ catalogue ” without 
the two last letters proper to it. ‘‘Catalog” looks horrid, and 
though Mr. Skues specially notes that he is ‘‘ adopting the American 
manner,” he fails to supply any reason for the atrocity. We confess 
to loathing ‘‘ reformed” spelling, which we place in the category 
with “‘ Esperanto,” a movement to destroy the literature which is 
the delight of educated men and women in all countries. A ship is 
to carry a cargo of “‘ Esperantists”’ to the Congress in America this 
year. If any vessel jas to be lost——! 


NIMROD, RAMROD, FISHING-ROD, AND NATURE TALES. By J. 
Whitaker, F.Z.S. Nottingham: Henry B. Saxton, King Street. 
Mr. Whitaker is the author of various works, including ‘‘ The 
Deer Parks of England,” ‘‘ The Birds of Nottinghamshire,” and 
‘Scribblings of a Hedgerow Naturalist.” This present volume 
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might be called ‘‘ Scribblings of a Sportsman,” if the first word may 
be understood as used in no derogatory sense. He has shot and 
fished in various places, often where sport was notably good. He 
has ridden to hounds. He begins with a preface which he calls ‘A 
Preliminary Canter.” ‘‘ Many a time,” he says, “I have seen the 
starters for the Derby file past the stand, turn and come back at a 
hard canter, then, steadying through the paddock, proceed to the 
starting-post. Clumps of trees grow near it, and when the horses 
have been drawn up | have heard the glorious notes of a nightin- 
gale from amongst the branches. On one occasion I saw seven 
stonechats in their beautiful plumage within fifty yards of the 
Derby horses.” From this and other passages it will be seen that 
Mr. Whitaker also ‘‘ goes racing”; and the fact that while the 
excitement of the start for the Derby is thrilling the nerves of the 
spectators he is not oblivious of the nightingale and stonechats 
stamps him as a lover of Nature. 

The book reminds us of the agreeable talk of the good fellow 
with an extensive knowledge of sport who, if one is lucky, is found 
amongst one’s companions at a shooting-party. He gossips of all 
sorts of different subjects as they occur to him, and one feels that in 
all matters appertaining to sport he is a sound judge. Now and then 
Mr. Whitaker is somewhat too trivial. Wecan assume that a host who 
had provided first-class sport would not fail to provide also “‘ one of 
the best of luncheons with plenty of choice of hot and cold meat and 
several vegetables, washed down with that capital concoction whisky- 
and-soda,” as likewise that to this and other meals “‘ ample justice 
was done’’; but perhaps we are hypercritical. We are rather sorry to 
read of the dead ‘‘ and dying” rabbits, found to number 245 in all, 
after one beat on ‘‘ The Best Rabbit-day I Ever Had.” Still, of 
course, it is impossible that every shot should be a clean kill. The 
account of “‘A Great Partridge-shoot” reads temptingly : Eight 
guns got 1,504 head in eleven drives, the totals of which ranged 
from 36 to 218, without a proportion of the pick-up of 117. 

Mr. Whitaker, however, has had experiences in another direction. 
One of his chapters is headed ‘‘ Seven Hundred Miles for Two 
Snipe.” Leaving Nottingham at 7 a.m., and crossing to Ireland, he 
and his friend arrived at Kingstown, slept in Dublin, set off again 
the next morning, caught the express, and duly reached their desti- 
nation, Glenbeigh. How many miles they walked altogether in 
search of sport is not stated, but after two and a half hours 
Mr. Whitaker got his first snipe, and about half-past four secured 
the other one; after which, convinced that there was really nothing 
to shoot, they returned to England. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


The “ Force” Manufactures of Messrs. Summers, Brown & Co., 40 Whitecross 
Street, London, E.C., are becoming so well known that it is doubtful whether they 
require mentioning. It is claimed for the “‘ Force” Patent Cricket Bat that it drives 
farther than any bat in existence, a special point being that the handle is built 
on a new principle. The hockey sticks are free from jar, and the “ Waterproof 
Cricket Ball,” which can be kept in a bucket of water without losing its shape, has 
obtained the cordial approval of cricketers. 

The Niphill Pheasantries, now conducted by Mr. Alfred Batchelor, at Naphill, 
High Wycombe, Bucks, were established in 1852—an ample guarantee of their success 
—and the proprietor has 30,000 pheasants’ and wild-duck eggs for disposal. It is 
claimed that from 85 to 95 per cent. of Naphill eggs are fertile. 

Mr. Arthur Davis, of Denner Hill Pheasantries, Great Missenden, Bucks, an 
associate of the Game Guild, is also prepared to supply pheasants’ eggs from his own 
choice stock. An order for 3,000 eggs a day could be met, and he has also wild- 
duck eggs from a notably good flying strain. 

* * * 

Owners of fishing water who are replenishing their stock may have their atten- 
tion drawn to the Wraymires Fisheries, Hawkshead, Ambleside. Here trout of 
various descriptions are on sale, and those in search of sport may obtain one of the 
few rods still to be let. Last year on the waters in question one angler took 250 
trout in twenty-three days. 

* * * 

That instruments are in use by the British Admiralty is a powerful recommen- 
dation, and this is the case with the telescopes supplied by Messrs. T. Cook & Sons, 
14 Great Chapel Street, Westminster. A good telescope is often not merely a luxury 
but a necessity, and these are declared to be as perfect as modern science can 


produce 

At this time of year, when so much attention is being directed to the garden, an 
application to Messrs. Barr & Son, King Street, Covent Garden, for a copy of their 
catalogue, is likely to prove a lasting satisfaction to those who take a pride in their 
flowers. Travellers on the South Western line are accustomed to glance with 
pleasure as they pass Surbiton at the brilliant beds of Messrs. Barr’s nurseries. 

* * * 

The Gloucestershire Trout Farm, under the direction of Mr. Murray McMullen, 
Sierford, Andoversford, Gloucestershire, has a reputation far beyond its neighbour- 
hood, and the manager announces that he has for sale at reduced prices a few 
hundred particularly fine brown trout, two years old, from seven to nine inches long. 


A pamphlet issued by Messrs. Walter Voss & Co., Horticultural Chemists, 
Millwall, London, E., gives special information about the growing of what is 
described as ‘a flower which has perhaps only one rival in popularity ”’”—the sweet 
pea. At the same time, inquirers may well pay attention to the various specialities 
turned out by the firm, including spraying machines of all descriptions, and effective 
compositions for the destruction of insects, etc. 


* * * 

Mr. C, Engelmann, F.R.H.S., Member of the American Carnation Society, of 
Saffron Walden, Essex, issues a pamphlet containing pictures of the extraordinarily 
beautiful carnations for which he has obtained medals at all sorts of flower shows. 


Young plants of innumerable descriptions may be obtained on application. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the April competition will be announced in the 
June issue. 


THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the February competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park 
Avenue, London, W.; Mr. N. Stewart Thorpe, Durban, South 
Africa; Mr. J. R. H. Stewart, Lairg; Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels ; 
Mr. T. G. Dodds, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Mr. J. C. Pickersgill Cun- 
liffe, Lieutenant 2nd Worcestershire Regiment, Jhansi, United 
Provinces, India; Lady Champion de Crespigny, Champion Lodge, 
Maldon, Essex; Miss W. B. R. Beetham, Brancepeth, Masterton, 
New .Zealand; Mr. J. C. Bristow-Noble, Purley, Surrey; and 


Mr. W. H. Laughton, Medindie, Adelaide, South Australia. 
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IN A POINT-TO-POINT 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


THE FIFE HUNT—DINNER-TIME AT THE KENNELS, CERES, FIFE 
Photograph by Mr. J. R. H. Stewart, Alton, Crail, Fife 
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THE KING OF THE BELGIANS ON HIS WAY TO THE GRAND MANG@UVRES 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


LANDING A HALIBUT OFF SKATE ROCK, ICELAND 
Photograph by Mr. T. G. Dodds, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
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LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT AT EL HAZAT HOTEL, HELOUAN, NEAR CAIRO 
Photograph by Mr. R. Whitbread, Coldstveam Guards, Kasr-el-Nil Barvacks, Cairo 


THE WINNING HIGH JUMP AT THE SPORTS OF THE 2ND WORCESTERSHIRE 
REGIMENT AT JHANSI, UNITED PROVINCES 


Photograph by Mr. J. C. Pickersgill Cunliffe, Lieutenant 2nd Worcestershire Regiment, 
Jhansi, United Provinces, India 
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MEET OF THE FIFE HOUNDS AT KINGSMUIR CROSS ROADS—COLONEL ERSKINE M.F.H. 
AND STRATTON, HUNTSMAN 


Photograph by Mr. J]. R. H. Stewart, Alton, Crail, Fife 


‘‘go IN THE SHADE,’ CONCARNEAU, BRITTANY 
Photograph by Miss Onslow, Ingleby, Bournemouth 
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TOM TIT, WELL KNOWN WITH THE EAST ANTRIM STAGHOUNDS, THE 
MEATH AND LOUTH FOXHOUNDS, FOR THE PAST THIRTEEN YEARS 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. D. Walker, Drogheda 


MOTORING IN SCOTLAND—A SHARP TURN UP ‘‘REST AND BE THANKFUL" 
Photograph by Miss Maude Teevan, Folkestone 
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SKIBBEREEN SPORTS—IOO YARDS RACE 
Photograph by Mr. Joshua Keyms, Summerhill South, Cork 


NATIVE CANOE ON LAKE VICTORIA NYANZA, UGANDA 
Photograph by Lady Champion de Crespigny, Champion Lodge, Maldon, Essex 
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A CLEVER WIRE-JUMPER AT AMURI, NEW ZEALAND 
Photograph by Miss W. B. R. Beetham, Brancepeth, Masterton, New Zealand 


20TH PUNJABIS’ GYMNASTIC TEAM 
Photograph by Captain R. Salusbury, Adjutant 26th Punjabis, Kohat, North-West 
Frontier Province, India 
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ROYAL BOMBAY YACHT CLUB RACES—THE THREE LEADING YACHTS IN ‘'B 
PIXIE,’’ AND ‘‘TRIXIE,’’ PASSING H.M.S. ‘‘'LAPWING 
Photograph by Commander Duncan F. Vines, R.J.M., Bombay 


CLASS, 


CRICKET IN SOUTH AFRICA—S. J. SNOOKE (CAPTAIN) BATTING AND T. A. CAMPBELL 
WICKET-KEEPER 
Photograph by Mr. N. Stewart Thorpe, Durban, South Africa 
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SURREY UNION FOXHOUNDS LEAVING THE GROUNDS OF MR. KESWICK, NEAR LEATHERHEAD 
Photograph by Mr. J. C. Bristow-Noble, Purley, Surrey 


BATHING AT COOGEE, SYDNEY 


This is at times a very dangerous bathing spot. It will be noticed that some of the bathers are waiting 
for the wave to come over the rock and then go into the water with it. Quite recently two young men 
were carried away and only rescued after great difficulty. 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Laughton, Medindie, Adelaide, South Australia 
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SUSSEX GOLF LINKS 
18 HOLES. 

Bungalow accommodation. Three bedrooms; drawing 
pnd dining rooms; furnished, plate, linen, and atten- 
dance, 4 Guineas weekly. Main Line. 

“ST. NE,” c/o East Sussex News, Lewes. 


Are You SUFFERING from GOUT or RHEUMA- 
TISM, and would yeu like to be Cured ? 


f so, please write, stating your age, address, and how 
ong you have been suffering. PERSOVAL CONSUL- 
rATION will then be arranged. MANY PATIENTS 
YAILY. You will have nothing to pay before result. 
Nrite at once to Mr. Reszo hroy, 18, Fitzroy Street, 
_ondon, W. 


SPECIAL INSURANCE 


FOR — 


Jewellery, Furs, Lace, @ Valuables, 


AGAINST 
Loss or Damage of any kind arising from 
some Accidental occurrence. 
ALL RISKS ar 17.6 per £100 
THEFT ONLY 10 - £100 


Anywhere in the United Kingdom. 


FOREIGN RATES and all Information of 
H. W. NELSON & CO., 23, Southampton Buildings, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


SHOOTING TO LET. 
Lord Cheskham's SAWTRY ESTATE, Huntingdon. 


3,780 acres, of which 630 acres are coverts; six miles 

rom Huntingdon; well-furnished Manor House, with 

stabling, for shooting or hunting box, exactly as used by 
the late Lord Chesham. Fitzwilliam Hunt country. 


full particulars from W CALCOTT STOKES, Land Agent to Lord 
Chesham's Trustees, Latimer Estate Office, Chesham. 


WASHING—A few Good Families’, WANTED 


Specialities -Woollen Garments and Table Linen, which 
are entirely finished by hand process, reducing shrinking 
and wear toa minimum. 


VICTORIA LAUNDRY WORKS, 
Chiid’s Hili, Hendon. 


ew, Yard Long Runner Bean. 
ods grown a yard long; very prolific; one pod enough 
for one person. 40, 1/-; 80, 1 

DNIONS, 3 Ib. to 5 1b. weight, largest grown, certain 
prize winners, 1/- and 1/9 per packet. 

ew Specialised RUNNER BEAN, enormous pods 
guaranteed, 1/- and 2/- per packet. 

GALE & SON, 


Importers, Epsom. 


Will readers kindly mention 
“THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE" 


when writing to Advertisers? 


Subscription Rates. 
(POST FREE.) 


HOME, 
12 Months - 
G Months - - 
3 Months - - 
ABROAD, 
12 Months 


The Badminton Magazine. 


Edited by Mr. ALFRED E. T. WATSON. < 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 
To Mr. JOHN E. CHANDLER, Maneger, Badminton Magazine, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Please send me THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE for... months, 
commencing. 


.....) for which I enclose 


G Months - - 
3 Months - - 


Date 


Name 
Address 


No more Bald Heads, nor Thin and Poor Hair! 


GOLDEN OIL 


Guaranteed to Cure and Prevent Baldness. 
Golden O31 Hair Tonic makes the hair to grow from the first hour it is used 


HAIR TONIC. 


Quickly stops the Hair falling out. 
In cases of baldness, age or the duration of 


the baldness is no impediment to a com} lete cure. 


LADIES who use Golden Oil Hair Tonic for a few 
months will be charmed with the increased 
Iuxuriance and beauty of their hair. 

rr. A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., etc., the eminent 
Analytical ard Consulting Chemist, Pac eriologist, and Assayer, 
makes the following Report in favour of Golden Oil Hair Tonic :— 

“Chemical, Bacteriological, and Assay Laboratories, 
“98, Stockwell Park Road, London, S.W. 


ctober 25, 7909. 
“] hereby certify that the GOLPEN OIL HAIR 10NIC has been 
rigorously analysed and practically tested in these Laboratories, 


In Bottles, free by Post, at 2/6, 4/G, & G/= (Postal Orders only), 


THE GOLDEN OIL CO., WARWICK, ENGLAND, and from all Chemists. 


the data obtained being of a most satisfactory character, and in- 
dicating it to be a judicious and valuable preparation that is well 
suited for the purpose for which it is designed. It is a unique pre- 
paration for the hair and scalp, promoting the growth, preventing 
premature greyness, and beautifying the hair. I can stroncly 
recommend GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC as a first-class prepara- 
tion for the hair.” A B. GRIFFITHS, Pu. D., 
Analyst and Consulting Chemist, &c. 
A Bottle of GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC at 4/6 


will serve a Lady or Gertleman ior 6 months, and is a most 
economical dressing for the hair. 


= 

| Monthly: ONE SHILLING, net. . 
| 15 C 
76 
39 
d. 

16 
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Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS 


The New Dry Diet for Dogs. Superseding the old-fashioned Dog Biscuit. 
To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. HIS MAJESTY. THE KING. 


SUMMER TOURS 
and Pleasure. 
Before arranging your Holidays write for particulars of the 


CHEAPEST SEA TRIP IN THE WORLD. 


54 for First-class Return Ticket 
I2 Guineas fue"; Canary Islands and Madeira 
Including One Week’s Hotel Pee me the Metropole, Las Palmas, or the Pino de Oro, 

Santa Cruz, Teneriffe. 


OR FOR to. JAMAICA (the New Riviera). 


5 covers First-class Return, with about Six Days’ Accommodation at the Palatial Constant Spring 
Hotel—the whole trip occupying.One Month. : 


ELDER DEMPSTER & CO., Head Office: Colonial House, LIVERPOOL. 
4, St. Mary Axe, London; 30, Mosley Street, Manchester ; Canada House, Bristol ; Cardiff, etc. 


THE MOTOR BOX OFFICE, L” 


Premier House, 48, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W., 


are in an unique position for supplying for Hire every make and type of Petrol or 
Electric Cars in London for any purpose. The Cars are the smartest looking and 
best kept which can be obtained for hire, and are let for any period at the most 
moderate rates consistent with comfort, appearance, and make or type of car 
desired. Special quotations are now being made for. Cars for town use during the 
season, and it is desirable to book early as they are being rapidly taken up. 


Special Rates to the various Golf Courses and Race Meetings. 
Telephone—450 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Moboxian, London.” 
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